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The Outlook 


WAR-IMPELLED MIGRATION 


NE of the questions asked, but not 
answered with unanimity by ex- 
perts during the war, was, Will 

Europeans try to flock to America when 
peace comes, or will they want to stay 
at home? It is plain by this time what 
the answer is. With the cessation of 
hostilities the impulse to leave their 
stricken. homelands and flee to a refuge 
in America was widespread throughout 
the peoples of Europe. Even with the 
strict and arbitrary literacy and ther 
tests, and with the enhanced difficulties 
involved in the obtaining of passports, 
which was made compulsory because of 
the war, the immigrants have been 
crowding Ellis Island in New York 
Harbor, and have at times overtaxed 
the facilities of the Government for 
handling incoming aliens. 

A Committee on Immigration of the 
Merchants’ Association in New York, 
after an inquiry, has, for example, re- 
ported that sleeping quarters at Ellis 
Island are frequently used to aceommo- 
date at least twice the number for 
which they were intended, and that the 
staff of inspectors is overworked and 
their efficiency correspondingly im- 
paired, 

The Commissioner-General of In- 
migration, Anthony Caminetti, who 
recently sailed from New York to inves- 
tigate conditions at centers of emigra- 
tion in Europe, said on the eve of his 
departure that many of the immigrants 
who had sold their belongings and 
broken up their homes and spent their 
all in buying transportation to this 
country found upon their arrival that 
they were not admissible, and he ex- 
pressed the opinion that this ought to be 
remedied by dealing with immigration 
at its source. . 

Thg question of immigration is further 
complicated by the special difficulties 
involved in dealing with immigration 
from the Orient. To admit any consid- 
erable body of aliens who are incapable 
of hecoming assimilated to the general 
population is to invite domestic dis- 
turbances and friction with foreign 
countries. It is generally believed that 
( ricntals do nat-become easily Ameri- 
canized, and yet such a country as Japan 
objects to any policy that discriminates 
agicust her Emperor’s subjects. 

\ll these facts and others have raised 
aiey the immigration question as a 
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matter to be taken up in Congress in 
the session beginning December 6. 

One proposal is to limit immigration 
from any country to a certain percent- 
age of those already admitted. The 
proponents of this plan are largely 
actuated by a desire to establish a 
policy which will actually limit Japa- 
nese immigration without formally dis- 
criminating against the Japanese. As 
there are comparatively few Japanese 
in this country, the percentage system 
would cut down immigrants from Japan 
to a very small actual number. The 
objections to this proposal, however, 
seem to us to be conclusive. The fact 
that this measure, if it became law, 
would admit great numbers of Ger- 
mans and a very small number of 
French is in itself enough to show how 
ill adapted it is to deal with the prob- 
lem. It is a bill to establish the status 
quo. It is dealing with a problem 
essentially vital and human in an arith- 
metical and mechanical way. 

Representative Albert Johnson, 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
Immigration, proposes that Congress 
should pass at once a bill virtually 
stopping all immigration for the time 
being, allowing only those aliens to 
come in who have parents, wives, or 
children already in the country and 
naturalized. Of course he does not pro- 
pose this as a permanent policy but 
simply as a measure to prevent the 
flood of immigration that is almost sure 
otherwise to inundate our ports of in- 
gress after March 4, when the present 
provisions requiring passports will ex- 
pire. 

In spite of the study given to the 


subject, there has been no really thor- 
ough and consistent immigration policy 
officially adopted by the United States. 
We have much to learn with regard to 
inspection, selection, and distribution 
of immigrants from our neighbor, Can- 
ada. Certainly we ought not to post- 
pone decisive inspection of immigrants 
until these aliens become congested on 
our shores. , 


AN AIR RACE 
bie ey soe Day saw the victory 
of an Army battle plane, the Ver- 
ville-Packard, in the triangular race for 
the Pulitzer Trophy on Long Island. 
The winning machine is credited with 
flying 132 miles in forty-four minutes 
and twenty-nine and fifty-seven hun- 
dredths seconds, which means an average 
speed of 178 miles an hour. Some ques- 
tion has been raised as-to the accuracy 
with which the course, starting and 
ending at Mitchel Field, Mineola, Long 
Island, was measured, but the achieve- 
ment seems to have been a notable one. 
Thirty-six machines took part in the 
race, though only eleven finished. Three 
foreign machines were entered in the 
contest, representing the manufacturers 
of Italy, Great Britain, and France. 
The Italian machine, an S. V. A., 
finished in third place. The British 
and French machines did not finish. 
Brigadier-General Mitchel, Chief of 
Operations of the United States Army 
Air Service, has stated his belief that 
the Verville-Packard is capable of two 
hundred miles an hour on a straight 
course. 
The speed records of the Long Island 
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INTERIOR OF PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN, SHOWING DAMAGE DONE BY FIRE IN THE 
LECTURE ROOM 


Air Meet exceeded the record estab- 
lished at the recent Gordon Bennett 
race in France. 


RIDDANCE TO RINTELEN 


)\RANZ VON RINTELEN, a former 

captain of the German navy, who 

was convicted of fraud and of conspi- 

racy to destroy munition ships of the 

Allies by putting fire bombs in their 

cargoes, has been released by President 
Wilson. 

Very few «crimes that the Germans 
committed during the war were so 
contemptible as those for which Rin- 
telen was imprisoned. There is some- 
thing particularly cowardly in the 
method which he employed with others 
to strike at his country’s enemies. He 
was not an open combatant. He was at 
the time of his acts a resident in a neu- 
tral country, enjoying the protection 
and safety provided by this Govern- 
ment ; and he not only struck at the 
lives of civilians of combatant nations, 
which outside of Germany was consid- 
ered to be murder even in war time, 
but violated in a dishonorable way the 
neutrality of a nation with which his 
own country was at least technically 
on friendly relations. In view of the 
moral turpitude involved in his crime, 
Rintelen’s sentences amounted to a 
very short term, aggregating, after a 
year in the New Jersey penitentiary, 
three years in the Federal prison at 
Atlanta. 

The conditions on which commutation 
of his sentences was granted may in- 
dicate the reason for it. Under the 
terms of the commutation Rintelen had 
to give a bond of $5,000 to leave the 


country by January 1. It is _pos- 
sible that this was believed to be the 
best way of getting rid of a noxious 
alien. 


THE INJURY TO 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH 


tr of the historic places in Amer- 
ica is the plain brick structure 
in Brooklyn, New York, where Henry 
Ward Beecher preached. On Novem- 
ber 23 it was injured by fire. America 
is not so rich in buildings of historic 
association that it can afford to lose 
even one of them. Fortunately, the 
fire was discovered before the flames 
had got beyond control, and the build- 
ing, though badly damaged, was saved 
from destruction. 

The fire started in the boiler rooms 
which are underneath the lecture 
room. It was here that the greatest 
damage was done. This part of the 
lecture room was ruined and _ the 
church parlors were very badly dam- 
aged. The lecture room and parlors 
were closely associated with the life 
and activity of Mr. Beecher, and con- 
tinue to be an essential and important 
part of the church building. The church 
auditorium itself was injured somewhat 
by smoke and steam, but the great and 
fine old organ was apparently un- 
damaged. Eight of the stained-glass 
windows put up as a memorial during 
Dr. Hillis’s pastorate were broken in 
the process of controlling the fire, but 
these can be replaced. The portrait of 
Mr. Beecher by Conant was injured, 
though the face of the portrait was not 
badly disfigured. The portrait can 


possibly be restored. The old Beecher 





pulpit and the old Beecher piano weve 
saved. 

Though some of the cases of the 
Beecher relics were damaged and man) 
of the old Beecher letters apparently 
ruined by water and smoke, a great 
deal was saved not only from destruc. 
tion but from injury. 


THE BLUE LAW AGITATION 


_ have been filled with 
reports these last few days of a 
movement to force the adoption of a 
Federal Constitutional amendment en- 
forcing Nation-wide Sabbath observ- 
ance. Some of those who have been 
active in the Prohibition movement are 
listed among’ the supporters of this 
venture in un-American practice. Others 
are professional reformers of consider- 
ably less standing and importance. One 
who is emphatically of the latter class 
has recently been quoted as saying : 

I see no reason why the public li- 
braries or the art galleries should re- 
main open on Sunday. We shall seek 
to eliminate the huge Sunday news- 
papers and establish a censorship over 
the stuff that gets into them on other 
days. I might add that a sensible cen- 
sorship should be placed over such 
galleries as the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art as well. I shall never forget 
the shame that overcame me the first 
time I went through that place. .. . Of 
course we shall back no law that 
would compel a man or a woman to 
attend church. But we believe that if 
we take away a man’s motor car, his 
golf sticks, his Sunday newspaper, his 
horses, his amusement houses and parks 
and prohibit him from playing outdoor 
games or witnessing field sports he 
naturally will drift back to church. 
We should have no objection to his 
taking decent recreation, such as walks 
in the country or reading good books 
or healthy conversation. But if he 
wants to see baseball or play golf or 
tennis or go automobiling let oa do 
it during the week. 

The character of this particular re- 
former’s mind may be further under- 
stood when it is added that he has 
recently opposed (on “ moral” grounds) 
the wearing by children of half-hose! 
We suspect that the newspaper re- 
ports have been exaggerating the size 
of the movement in a natural desire to 
fill up the vacuum which usually fol- 
lows a National election. But as much as 
this can be said: The reformers who are 
agitating for a revival of Sunday laws 
should have the hearty support of those 
who opposed the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, for we know of no better way 
to make the Eighteenth Amendment 
ridiculous than to extend National pro- 
hibition to matters with which the 
National Government cannot rightfully 
concern itself. If the reformers desire 
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AND STILL SHOWING SIGNS OF LIFE 
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HARVARD’S TRIUMPH OVER YALE—HARVARD STUDENTS TAKE PART LN A SNAKE DANCE 
AFTER THE GAME WAS WON 


to arouse a sentiment which will result 
in the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, let them apply the principle of 
that Amendment to the observance of 
Sunday. 

The Nation has a right and duty to 
see that every citizen, so far as possible, 
shall have one day of rest in seven. 
How the citizen spends that day should 
not be determined by the conscience of 
others. 

Dr. Manning recently well summa- 
rized the situation when he said : 

This proposed campaign for stricter 
Sunday laws is one of those well- 
meant but misguided efforts which do 
harm instead of good to the cause 
they are intended to serve. It is im- 
practicable, wrong in principle, and 
based on a narrow and imperfect con- 
ception of the Christian religion. It 
would do far more to drive religion 
out of the hearts of the people than to 
draw them toward it. 

We have no right to try to compel 
religious observance of Sunday by 
law. The law should forbid all un- 
necessary business on Sunday, and 
thus as far as possible secure to all 
their right to Sunday as a day of free- 
dom from their ordinary occupations 
and of religious observance if they 
wish so to use it. Further than this 
the law may not rightly go. 

As to recreationsand amusements on 
Sunday, the Christian Church has never 
laid down any rules in detail, though 
individuals and groups have done so. 
The Church gives us the great princi- 
ple that this is the Lord’s day, and 
leaves us to apply it according to our 
own consciences and circumstances. 


WHY NOT TRY THE 

EXPERIMENT ? 

rug Xue Church of the Incarnation, in 
New York City, held a series of 

conferences bearing on foreign missions 


and occupying the week of November 
15-19. 

Each conference occupied one day and 
each topic was assigned toa layman who 
was an expert on the special topic. Thus 
the subject of Medicine took the hour 
from ten toeleven every morning and was 
treated one day by such men_as Dr. 
Tyson, Commissioner of Medical Work 
among the Mountaineers in Tennessee, 
who dealt with medical needs among 
the mountaineers, and on another day by 
George Foster Peabody, who treated 
“The Negro: An American Problem.” 

In a similar manner Religion, Edu- 
cation, Commerce and Trade, Citizen- 
ship, ete., were treated at successive 
conferences. 

The plan is here noted because it 
seems to us to suggest a method 
which might be adopted very widely 
with such modifications as varying 
conditions suggest. The two features 
which are essential are the recog- 
nition by the churches that religion 
covers a wide range of topics and that 
laymen might well be called in to ren- 
der the services of teachers. Thus in a 
village where evening services are sus- 
tained with difficulty the churches 
might well unite for, say, six weeks of 
union meetings in which a physician 
would treat one evening the laws of 
health as laws of God and what obedi- 
ence to them by the individual and 
by the community requires; a lawyer 
would speak another evening on the 
duties ot citizenship and what they in- 
volve in a free Republic; a teacher a 
third evening, on what education means 
and what the community should do to 
provide it; and a merchant a fourth 
evening, on what trade and commerce 
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are or ought to be as regarded by 
Christ’s disciples. 

The recognition of these three prin. 
ciples—(1) that religion has to do 
with the whole of life, (2) that lay- 
men are better equipped to give in- 
struction on some topics than clergy- 
men, (3) that co-operation in certain 
phases of religious activity is possibl- 
for the churches without modifying 
their distinctive forms either of thought 
or of worship—would, if thoroughly ap- 
prehended by the clergy, be capable of 
creating a new interest in their work 
and adding to certain aspects of it a 
new efficiency. 


THE FOOTBALL SEASON 


rT HE football season practically came 

toan end on November 27, with the 
defeat of the West Point cadets by their 
service rivals from Annapolis. The 
football season of 1920 has, to the grief 
of a large number of sporting writers, 
produced no outstanding “champion,” 
but it has nevertheless (we are almost 
tempted to say therefore) been one of 
the most successful years in the his- 
tory of American football. In clean- 
ness of play, in enthusiasm, and in 
popular interest the sport has been at 
the crest. ; 

In the East, Princeton, Harvard. 
Pennsylvania .State, Pittsburgh, and 
Boston College have been outstandingly 
successful. In the South the Georgia 
School of Technology scored a remark- 
able series of victories, although its 
record has been marred by the protests 
against the eligibility of some of its 
players and their conduct during the 
games. In the Western Conference. 
Ohio State again achieved pre-eminence. 
On the Pacific Slope the University of 
California deserves mention. Among 
the games of particular interest which 
may be cited were the defeat of Will- 
iams by Amherst, the defeat of Chicago 
by Michigan, the defeat of Michigan 
by Ohio State, the defeat of Yale by 
Princeton and Harvard, the defeat of 
Minnesota by Iowa, the victory of Dart- 
mouth over Washington University. 
and the disappointment which Cornell 
suffered by the unlooked-for addition 
of another defeat upon the record scroll 
of its traditional contests with the Unis 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

One of the few unhealthy features of 
the football season is the manner in 
which many of the sporting writers of 
the daily press misuse their opportuni- 
ties to present the game to the public. 
There are some very honorable excep- 
tions to this statement, but there is 
emphatieally too little realization of the 
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-haraeter of the amateur spirit, too 


mueh blind partisanship, too much 
transposition of the spirit of the prize 
ring to the gridiron to make the usual 
comment on football a wholesome thing. 
Some day the average sporting writer 
will wake to the fact that most col- 
lege students and graduates are not 
interested in mythical championships 
or in wordy comparisons between elev- 
ens which have not met on the grid- 
iron. When such a happy day arrives, 
it may be harder for the sport writers 
to fill their columns, but their col- 
umns will be more easily read by intel- 
ligent followers of this great American 
game. 


WHAT’S IT ALL ABOUT, 

ANYHOW? 

[HERE have been few plays on the 
New York stage this year which 

have given the reviewers so much 

trouble as “The Tavern.” Putting 

the traditional finger on the traditional] 

flea is an easy task compared with 

the labor of classifying this curious 

drama. 

It is advertised as a satire, and ad- 
vertisements of theatrical productions 
have never been known to lie. But some- 
how this easy classification does not 
seem to be wholly adequate. There are 
moments during the progress of the 
play when it in turn appears to be a 
rather dull melodrama, a burlesque of a 
melodrama,a farce, a tragedy, a whimsy, 
and a poignantly jocular treatment of 
things which are not in the least humor- 
ous, 

The scene of “The Tavern ” is laid 
where its title would indicate. It is a 
play in two acts and one long, continu- 
ous thunder-storm which rumbles and 
crashes the whole evening through. 
The chief characters are an irascible 
landlord, his trembling son, a serving- 
maid, a bewildered hired man, a gov- 
ernor, his wife, daughter, and prospec- 
tive son-in-law, and an assorted group 
containing highwaymen, officers of the 
law, and the keeper of an insane 
asylum. The leading figure in the play 
is a wandering observer of mankind, 
whose main contention is that “all the 
world’s a stage” and he is its audience. 
The observer is played by Arnold Daly. 
The charactersarecostumed in garments 
which range from the early eighteenth 
century French and English to a 
movie-director’s idea of a Gloucester 
fisherman. As to the plot, the present 
cost of white paper prohibits any com- 
plete description. It could be ade- 
quately described only in one of those 
breathlessly amorphous sentences in 
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“White Studios 


This is the maiden all forlorn, and the Governor whose prospective son-in-law she has 

accused of causing her forlornness, and the bewildered hired man whom she is aceusing 

of knowing all about her forlornness, and the student of the drama of life, Arnold Daly, 
who is finding the whole situation vastly interesting 


which a child recounts a whole day’s 
conglomerate adventures at the supper- 
table. It is “most horrible” at the 
moment when it starts to be humorous 
and most humorous on the verge of a 
threatening horror. 

When Barrie creates a whimsy, he 
pitches it at least in a consistent key. 
It may be a key which no other writer 
has ever discovered, but it is a perfectly 
unified creation. 

When a musician jazzes a conven- 
tional theme, he changes its time, 
but still retains its tonal structure. It 
seems as though the authors of ‘“* The 
Tavern” had taken a dramatic theme 
and, instead of changing its key or its 
time, had merely shifted the range of 
its notes, just asa pianist might slide 
his fingers a few spaces along the key- 
board and play a piece through with 
willful disregard for the ensuing dis- 
sonance. 

You do not know anything more 
about “The Tavern” than when you 
started to read this editorial? Well, 
you know just as much as we do, and 
we sat through its two acts with very 
little slackening of interest.. When you 
come to New York, go and see “ The 
Tavern ” and Jet us know whether it is 
a satire on the drama or a satire 
on audiences. 

Perhaps “The Tavern” is a real 
achievement, and perhaps it is a dra- 
matic version of GertrudeStein’s ‘Ten- 
der Buttons.”* We shall be surprised 
if you do not repeat the frequent 
ejaculation of the bewildered hired 


man which heads this editorial, “* What’s 
it all about, anyhow ?” 


OUR NATIONAL PARKS 
THREATENED 


UR National Parks are some- 
() thing more than playgrounds. 

Those who attempt to infringe 
on their beauty and wildness have falsely 
represented them as enjoyed chiefly by 
Eastern millionaires at the expense of 
Western development. Nothing could be 
further from the fact. Their appeal 
has been to large numbers of people 
from all sections. They form but a 
small part of the entire National reser- 
vations, but all the more they deserve 
and require especial protection. 

The difference between the National 
Forests and the National Parks shows 
why the complete conservation of the 
National Parks is imperative. The law 
permits water power, irrigation, lumber- 
ing, and hunting in season in National 
Forests; it permits none of these in 
National Parks. In practice, National 
Parks are small areas set apart within 
National Forests. To destroy the differ- 
entiating principle is to nullify the pur- 
pose of former Congresses in making Na- 
tional Parks ; it is to return them to the 
status, in all but mere name, and to the 
conditions of the National Forests. We 
cannot permit this to be done. Our 
National Parks are our National Mu- 
seums of native America, bearing much 
the same relation to the National For- 
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ests as a museum of natural history, 
for instance, does to the great city park 
in which it stands. 

The general principle underlying the 
protection and conservation of the 
National Parks is simple, but its appli- 
cation is difficult. It is quite conceiv- 
able that beauty may sometimes have to 
give way to a pressing public need. 
But the tendency has been to encroach, 
not to save cities, but to save money. 
Commercializing the people’s property 
has been insidious and _ persistent. 
There is sound sense in a dictum of Mr. 
Payne, the present Secretary of the 
Interior, and a stanch supporter of the 


National Parks, that “it is not safe to’ 


encroach upon the National Parks for 
any commercial purpose.” This is em- 
phatically a case where safety lies on 
the conservative side. We should not 
take any risks; injury once done can- 
not be undone. These reservations, few 
in number and small in comparison 
with the total Governmental reserves, 
form a link between the wild life of 
America and our day; they preserve 
noble and beautiful examples of natural 
marvels; they show American wild 
animals living natural lives in their 
natural habitats. It is our duty to 
protect them faithfully for our own en- 
joyment, and to pass them on to gener- 
ations which would otherwise not have 
remaining examples of all this. 

The present immediate danger to the 
National Parks is twofold—the attempt 
to encroach on them for water power and 
the attempt to divert their streams and 
lakes to irrigation. The situation has 
recently been debated in The Outlook in 
letters from Mr. W. J. Hannah, of Big 
Timber, Montana, and Mr. J. Horace 
MeFarland, the President of the Amer- 
ican Civie Association, on the one hand, 
and Senator Walsh, of Montana, on the 
other. It is evident from this corre- 
spondence that, however plausible the 
argument may be that it is possible to 
use the Parks for commercial purposes 
and still leave them beautiful, it would 
involve grave danger to their special 
and peculiar character. Mr. MecFar- 
land says of the situation in the Yellow- 
stone, where it is proposed to establish 
an irrigation reservoir for the benefit of 
a comparatively few farmers, the issue is 
plain : “It is either completely to give, 
up the Yellowstone as a spectacle or 
completely to retain it as a spectacle. It 
cannot be handled on a compromise basis 
and still have it worth while as a Park.” 

It is proposed to introduce several irri- 
gation bills threatening the Yellowstone 
Park at the next session of Congress. A 
friend of the National Parks who is 
thoroughly in touch with the situation 
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writes us as to this: “ The nature of 
any private privilege granted in any 
National Park, whether it be for power 
or irrigation or mining obsidian for 
teething rings, makes not a straw’s dif- 
ference. The first one granted, whether 
by the Water Power Commission or by 
Congress, will open the door, and com- 
plete commercialization of all the Na- 
tional parks inevitably will follow in 
time.” 

It is pointed out that it is quite pos- 
sible to take the water for irrigation 
outside the Park, for, as Secretary 
Payne says, “ The water doesn’t stay in 
the parks.” The effort is to get free 
reservoir sites inside the Park and to 
avoid expense generally. In reply, the 
advocates of preserving the Parks in- 
tact say that there are alternatives, in 
many cases better alternatives except 
in respect to the cost of reservoir sites ; 
that there is no instance where modern 
engineering cannot solve the problem 
outside of National Park boundaries ; 
and that, if the end to be gained is not 
worth the cost of purchasing sites and 
erecting possibly more expensive works, 
it certainly is not worth the destruction 
of the special character of our National 
Parks. It will be seen that this is the 
business of the people themselves. Their 
remedy is simple. Let them instruct 
their Representatives in Congress. 

The second new danger to the Parks, 
that from the greed. for water power, 
arises from the fact that Congress, in 
passing the Federal Water Power Act, 
did not, as it should have done, exempt 
the National Parks from the operation 
of the Act. The law was passed in a 
hurry, was supposed to have been killed 
by the President’s “* pocket veto,” but, 
under a precedent found when the 
friends of the measure were bringing 
pressure to bear, was signed. Secretary 
Payne averted the danger for a time 
when he obtained an agreement by the 
Water Power Commission that it would 
grant no leases in the National Parks 
until Congress should have an opportu- 
nity toamend the law. That this should 
be done by Congress admits of no ques- 
tion. If it is not done by the present 
Congress, the new Administration after 
March 4 should certainly prove its in- 
terest in the large and vital subject of 
conservation by acting promptly. 

As the law now stands, the Water 
Power Commission, which consists of 
the Secretaries of War, the Interior, and 
Agriculture, may grant half-century 
leases in National Parks and Monu- 
ments to build dams, power-houses, 
transmission lines, and other structures, 
necessary or convenient, without other 
advertisement than what it thinks is 
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necessary to bring out other and perhaps 
more advantageous bids. It is true that 
a Secretary of the Interior who cares 
for the National Parks as Secretary 
Payne does might balk any effort to 
persuade the Water Power Commission 
to grant injurious privileges. But when 
we remember what happened at the 
time of the Ballinger controversy it is 
clear that we must not depend upon it 
as a certainty that the public interest 
will always take precedence over pri- 
vate interests. As the other members of 
the Water Power Commission might 
perhaps be influenced by the fact that 
it was created for the express purpose of 
stimulating the use of water power, the 
Secretary of the Interior would be the 
single natural and legal defender of the 
National Parks. 

The responsibility for our National 
Parks and the power over them ought 
not to be in one man’s hands, nor in 
three men’s hands; they should return 
to the open forum of Congress, where 
they have rested for half a century and 
where they belong. 


SHALL WE SCRAP THE 
TREATY? 
“ IN teomertt of wisdom,” Mr. 


Roosevelt used to say, “con. 
sists in being wise in time.” 

It is easy to see now that if all 
Americans who are convinced that we 
should unite with our allies in any 
terms that we make with Germany had 
put themselves strongly behind the 
Lodge reservations we should in all 
likelihood have by this time established 
a technical as well as an actual state of 
peace. It is, or ought to be, equally 
clear now that the Treaty with the 
Lodge reservations has practically lost 
what chance it had of adoption. It has 
been intimated that President Wilson 
may now submit the Treaty again to 
the Senate with the Lodge reserva- 
tions, thus attempting to put his oppo- 
nents in a hole. If he does so, the Sen- 
ate probably will not accept the Lodge 
reservations and the Treaty. Since 
those reservations were framed, a great 
deal has happened. The American peo- 
ple have made it evident that they are 
not only opposed to the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, but also to the 
participation of America in the conten- 
tions and broils over European bounda- 
ries. If America had been allowed to 
sign the Treaty with the exception of 
the Covenant eighteen months ago, it is 
very possible that many of those quar- 
rels might have been prevented. Now 
the quarrels have been entered into and 
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are past the stage of prevention. Eng- 
jand and France and Italy are in dis- 
sension over the terms of the Treaty. 
If we should sign the Treaty now even 
without the Covenant, we should have 
to take sides in those dissensions, and 
that the American people are plainly 
unwilling to do. 

There are two possible courses open : 

One is to accept the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles with new reservations elim- 
inating the United States from the 
League of Nations as at present consti- 
tuted, and also—and this is equally, if 
not more, important—declaring that the 
United States declines to commit itself 
to the maintenance of the Treaty’s ter- 
ritorial arrangements. We should thus 
join with our allies in the Treaty of 
Peace and would leave to the party 
which by a great popular mandate as- 
sumes the administration of the Gov- 
ernment on March 4 the duty and right 
of adjusting our international relations. 

The other method is to adopt a dec- 
laration promulgating a state of peace, 
corresponding to the declaration pro- 
mulgating a state of war, and announc- 
ing at the same time that the United 
States will hold Germany accountable 
as a defeated enemy and will concede to 
her no rights except such as are later 
to be determined upon. 

The first course is intrinsically sim- 
pler, and, if accepted by the other signa- 
tories, including Germany, tothe Treaty 
of Versailles, would automatically es- 
tablish the peace as a victorious peace 
and place the United States in a position 
of enforcing all the terms upon Ger- 
many excepting those which are strictly 
territorial. The delay of the last two 
years, however, has allowed opposition 
to such a course to grow, and we think 
it is very doubtful whether any such 
plan can be carried out. Moreover, Mr. 
Harding is committed to the other 
course. He has said that as soon as a 
resolution establishing a state of peace 
is submitted to him he will sign it. 
Whether such a resolution would be 
equivalent to separating ourselves en- 
tirely from our allies or not will de- 
pend upon its terms. Such a resolution 
would not necessarily put us in a posi- 
tion of aloofness. Indeed, it might 
strengthen us with our allies. 

There is absolutely no doubt that 
the United States is as devoted as ever 
to the principles for which the Nation 
really fought. American soldiers did 
uot fight to settle the boundaries of the 
Banat of Temesvar, or the access of 
Poland to the sea, or any other Euro- 
pean territorial question. The United 
States fought because Germany, by her 
disregard of the law of war and of the 
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laws of nations, by her menace to all 
free peoples, had invaded America’s 
soul. The American soldiers were much 
nearer the truth than their President 
when they said that they fought to 
“can the Kaiser.” To say that if we 
do not sign the Treaty or accept such 
and such terms we have fought in vain, 
is to allow one’s emotions to blind one’s 
reason. America has done what she 
set out to do. She has proved that any 
country which defies civilization and 
espouses international anarchy invites 
its own destruction. 

The best thing that the United States 
can do now is to employ every prac- 
ticable measure— 

First, to see that the countries which 
Germany most immediately injured, 
France and Belgium, shall not be 
menaced soon again, and for that reason 
the United States should concede to 
both France and Belgium those physical 
barriers of defense which are necessary 
for their safety. The Franco-Anglo- 
American Treaty now pigeonholed in 
the Senate may not be necessary if 
France is permitted to have a proper 
frontier. If she is not permitted to have 
a proper frontier as a consequence of 
Mr. Wilson’s objections, then that 
Treaty ought to be revived and signed 
with reservations eliminating all refer- 
ence to the Covenant of the League of 
Nations in it. 

Second, to insist that Germany make 
proper reparation to France and Bel- 
gium and other countries she has in- 
jured and render up her criminals to 
justice. 

Third, to keep everlastingly at the 
task of defining and applying inter- 
national law, not only by conventions, 
treaties, and the most practicable form 
of international courts of law, but also 
by the announcement of policies de- 
voted to that end. 


SOME CHRISTMAS AD- 
VICE AND A WORD 
TO THE UNWISE 


I 
CHRISTMAS, 1920 
CHOOSE CAREFULLY YOUR GIFTS FOR 
CHILDREN 


O not choose such gifts as whips, 
swords, or guns, 


We do not wish to encourage 
our children to play at games of whip- 
ping, fighting, or any cruel sport. 

Do not give a live animal, kitten or 
puppy, to a small child who will not 
know better than to hurt it. 

Do not give to children a caged bird 
—since Liberty is our watchword, we 
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should not allow our children to keep 
any creature in confinement. 

Avoid giving books on hunting, rob- 
bery, murder, or war. We do not wish 
to accustom the child mind to thoughts 
of agony and death. 

Choose toys that are interesting and 
instructive, which will be enjoyed by 
the average child and leave no destruc- 
tive impression on the mind. A child’s 
mind receives and holds early impres- 
sions—those transmitted in play; this 
has been proven by the kindergarten 
method of child training. 

M. L. EL, 
Humane Edueation Press Bureau. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


Il 


Do not give your child any water to 
drink on Christmas day. People have 
been frequently drowned in water. 

By no means give your child a plant 
for Christmas. Some plants grow into 
trees, and on some trees people have 
been hanged. 

Above all, do not let your child warm 
itself beside the grate where the stock- 
ings are hung. They burned Joan of 
Are at the stake, and, unfortunately, 
made use of fire in so doing. 

The only appropriate Christmas gifts 
for your child are a pair of blinders, a 
gag, and a nice piece of sanitary cotton 
to stuff in its ears. Better yet, follow 
Mark Twain’s advice concerning boys, 
and put your child in a barrel and feed 
it through the bung until it reaches the 
age of twenty-one. 

Seriously, the advice which has been 
sent to us by the Humane Education 
Press Bureau seems to involve one of 
the most curious misunderstandings of 
child psychology which we have seen in 
a long time. A child’s mind develops 
as the mind of the race developed. It 
possesses in little all the primitive in- 
stincts of the race. The way to de- 
velop these instincts for the good of 
the child and the good of society is not 
to ignore these instincts, but to sub- 
limate them in useful and effective 
action. 

A boy who has been given a gun, 
taught its dangers, trained in its ac- 
curate use, is not the boy who will run 
amuck. A child who is given a pet and 
taught to care for it is not the child who 
will develop a streak of cruelty. Books 
should be chosen with judgment and 
common sense, but if you are to elim- 
inate all stories which deal with rob- 
beries we should have to blue-pencil 
the story*of the good Samaritan. It is 
strange that any one needs to be told 
that, if a child is brought forward step 
by step to an understanding of life, 
the bitter disillusionment and moral 
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POLICE HOLDING BACK CROWD DURING THE ATTACK ON THE UNION CLUB IN NEW YORK 
CITY. NOTE THE AMERICAN AND SINN FEIN FLAGS CARRIED BY IRISH SYMPATHIZERS 


disaster which sometimes follow the 
sugar-coated pill method of education 
will have little chance to supervene. 


THE GREEN HYPHEN 


HE news from England of the 
T burning of the Liverpool docks 

by Sinn Fein sympathizers, of the 
murders of policemen and Government 
officers in Ireland, and of the tragic 
reprisals which have followed, has found 
a disconcerting echo on our own shores. 
Supported by the Hearst papers, en- 
couraged by professional propagandists, 
Irish sentiment in the United States has 
manifested itself in an emphatically un- 
American way. 

Prior to America’s entrance into the 
war some of our German-American 
citizens incurred publiccondemnation by 
putting the interests of their fatherland 
above the interests of their adopted coun- 
try. We called them hyphenated Amer- 
icans. This same opprobrious epithet de- 
servedly belongs to Irish-Americans who 
are to-day quite as disregardful of the 
interests of America as any of those 
half-citizens who applauded the sinking 
of the Lusitania. 

Two weeks ago The Outlook told 
briefly the story of an assault upon a 
New York theater by Sinn Fein fanatics 
who objected to the British flag in the 
decorations displayed for Armistice 
week. On Thanksgiving Day certain 
other Irish-Americans, coming out of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, whére a mass 
had been celebrated for the repose of 
the soul of Terence MacSwiney, dis- 
covered the British flag flying with the 
Hags of America and France from the 


second-story windows of the Union 
Club. Disregarding the appeal of ven- 
erable Monsignor Lavelle, the Sinn 
Feiners attempted to battle their way 
into the Union Club and destroy the 
British flag. A pitched battle followed 
between the members of the club and 
the mob, which was at last driven off by 
the police after the mob had riddled win- 
dows of the club with bricks and stones 
and several people had been injured. 
When we remember that just a short 
while ago the funeral of MacSwiney 
was permitted to traverse the streets of 
London, guarded and protected by the 
English police, and that the marchers in 
this funeral were even permitted tocarry 
the banners of the so-called Irish Repub- 
lic, the intolerance and fanaticism of our 
Irish- Americans is made doubly obvious. 
Irish-Americans are seeking to em- 
broil America and Great Britain. It is 
no new effort that they are making, but 
the continuation of a policy which goes 
back for decades in the history of Anglo- 
American relationship. Regarding these 
Irish-Ameriecans as Irishmen, and not 
as Americans, it can be said that they 
are doing more to hurt their cause in 
this country than they know. America 
has shown a generous interest in Irish 
problems, and has felt a whole-hearted 
hope that a solution might ultimately 
be found for the historic unhappiness 
of Ireland. But whatever of sympathy 
remains is being rapidly alienated by 
the conduct of Irish sympthizers within 
our own gates. They are in danger of the 
same public reaction which the extrava- 
gant sympathizers with Citizen Genet 
met when,during Washington’s Admin- 
istration, he violated the hospitality of 
America on behalf of a foreign Power. 
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WHO WERE THE PIL- 
GRIM FATHERS? 
1620-1920 


N December 20, 1620, a ship-load 
() of one hundred and two imni- 

grants from England landed on 
the shore of Cape Cod, one group among 
hundreds of adventurers who were in 
that decade landing on the American 
coast, one group among millions of 
immigrants who since that time have 
crossed the sea seeking on this conti- 
nent to better their fortunes for them- 
selves and their descendants. 


The entire Anglo-Saxon people are 
celebrating this fall the landing of this 
particular group of immigrants three 
centuries after it occurred. Why? Who 
were the Pilgrim Fathers ? 


From the fourth century, when the 
Roman Empire under Constantine 
made Christianity the religion of the 
state, to the close of the sixteenth 
century, the Church as established by 
law demanded uniformity in belief, in 
worship, and in ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. Any violation of this uniformity 
the governments under the control of 
the Roman Catholie Church punished 
as the most heinous of crimes. The 
Protestant Reformation weakened but 
did not destroy their assumption that 
all loyal citizens must think the same 
thoughts and employ the same ritual 
in religion, but that assumption passed 
over into the Lutheran Church in 
Germany and the Established Church 
in England. Henry VIII, when he 
broke away from Rome, had no idea of 
introducing liberty into his Kingdom; 
and Queen Elizabeth was equally reso- 
lute in her endeavor to prevent non- 
conformity whether by Protestants or 
Roman Catholics. The Puritans, while 
in a minority, appeared to repudiate 
this doctrine of religious uniformity. 
Lord Rosebery, himself a Churchman, 
delivering the address at the setting up 
of the statue of Oliver Cromwell in 
London, defined the distinctive charac- 
teristic of the great Puritan leader in 
the following terms: “He [Oliver 
Cromwell] was a practical mystic, the 
most formidable and terrible of all 
combinations ; the man who combined 
the inspiration, apparently derived, and 
in my judgment really derived, from 
close communion with the supernatural 
and the celestial—the man who has 
that inspiration associated with the 
energy of a mighty man of action— 
such a man as that lives in communion 
with a Sinai of his own, and he ap- 
pears to come down to this world below 
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armed with no less than the terror and 
ihe decrees of the Almighty himself.” 
;dward Dowden in one of his essays 
puts this fundamental characteristic of 
the Puritans even more clearly. He 
says: “To discover the dominant idea 
of Puritanism we must look beyond 
dogma to something common to every 
phase of the great contention. And 
undoubtedly the unvarying central ele- 
ment was this, that the relation between 
the invisible spirit of man and the 
invisible spirit of God was immediate 
rather than mediate.” 

If the spirit of the Puritans had been 
as catholic as their philosophy, when 
they got the control of government 
they would not have forbidden. the 
Episcopalians to use their liturgy and 
their sacraments in publie worship. 
This, however, they did, with what re- 
sult Sir John Evelyn’s diary affords 
some pathetic illustrations. One quota- 
tion must here suffice : 


3 Dee. (1654). Advent Sunday. 
There being no office at the church, 
but extemporie prayers after the Pres- 
byterian way, for now all formes were 
prohibited, and most of the preachers 
were usurpers, I seldome went to 
Chureh upon solemn feasts, but either 
went to sent van where some of the 
orthodox sequestred Divines did pri- 
vately use the Common Prayer, ad- « 
minister sacraments, etc. or else I pro- 
cur’d one to officiate in my house; 
wherefore, on the 10th, Dr. Richard 
Owen, the sequester’d minister of 
Eltham, preach’d to my family in my 
library, and gave us the holy com- 
munion, 


It was at this time that a sect arose 
in England destined to exert a pro- 
found influence on the future history of 
a great continent, but in its birth with- 
out numbers, wealth, or social influ- 
ence. Its insignificance preserved it 
from serious persecution. Its courage 
commended it as a useful partner to 
certain capitalists in London who were 
ready to risk their money but not them- 
selves in a trading venture to the New 
World. A bargain was struck between 
the courageous. adventurers and the 
cautious capitalists ; the Mayflower was 
purchased, or chartered, and equipped, 
and the Brownists, so somewhat con- 
temptuously named for one of their 
leaders, became “ the Pilgrims.” So far 
as I know, they were the first organ- 
ized band of Christian believers who 
denied that uniformity either of belief, 
worship, church order, or religious activ- 
ity was desirable. They believed in lib- 
erty because they believed that, to quote 
lord Rosebery, inspiration derived 
‘rom close communion with the super- 
vatural and the celestial is possible to 
“very man; that no bishop or arch- 
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bishop, priest or minister, saint or angel, 
terrestrial or celestial, is necessary to 
bring the love and power of God into 
the heart of his child. Their motto 
might well have been, “ The kingdom of 
heaven is within you ;” their faith might 
well have found full expression in the 
phrase, “ Hvery one that asketh re- 
ceiveth; and he that seeketh findeth ; 
and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened.” 

They believed in the Church, but not 
in a hierarchy. They believed that the 
grace of God is like the sun which shines 
on the evil and the good, and like the 
rain which is sent to the just and to the 
unjust. They believed that sacraments 
and liturgies, confessions and absolu- 
tions, priests and ministers, are not 
necessary to attain this communion. 

“ Behold, I stand at the door, and 
knock ; if any man hear my voice, and 
open the door, I will come in to him, 
and will sup with him, and he with me,” 
they regarded as addressed to the man 
of toil as to the scholar, to the sinner 
in the street as to the saint in the 
cloister. 

They were not heretics. In general 
they believed the theology expressed in 
the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds. 
But they objected to any creed bor- 
rowed from the past and imposed upon 
the present. Ordinarily their churches 
had no creed. Each applicant for admis- 
sion stated his faith in his own phrase- 
ology, and the church, after hearing him, 
decided whether he was sufficiently in 
accord with the Church to be desirable 
as a member. This would not give uni- 
formity of belief. But they did not 
desire uniformity of belief. Like Paul, 
they knew only in fragments and proph- 
esied only in fragments. They were 
bound together not by agreement in 
opinion but by agreement in the spirit 
and purpose of their common life. 

They believed in the Church ; but 
they believed that the secret of its 
power was not in traditions inherited 
from the past, but in a supernatural 
power dwelling in the Church in the 
present. The power of a single child of 
God they thought transcended defini- 
tion; how much more the combined 
power of a group of God’s children 
strengthened and guided by his spirit 
to do his work! “This we hold and 
affirm,” said their Pastor Robinson, 
“that a company consisting though but 
of two or three, separated from the 
world .. . and gathered into the name 
of Christ by a covenant made to walk 
in all the ways of God known unto 
them, is a Church, and so hath the 
whole power of Christ.” 

They retained both baptism and the 
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Lord’s Supper, but both as symbols. 
The first was an ancient form of conse- 
cration ; the second, an ancient form of 
fellowship. They believed in a real 
presence, not in the bread and wine 
but in the hearts of those who partook 
of the bread and wine; they regarded 
the Supper as a delightful memorial of 
their Master’s love and gave it the 
homely name of communion; and for 
an altar signifying a priestly sacrifice 
they substituted a communion table. 
If they had lived in our time, they 
would not have objected to General 
Booth’s dropping both sacraments from 
the Salvation Army when he found 
them not promoting but hindering his 
rescue work. Nor would they have ob- 
jected to his adoption of a militant form 
of organization for the militant work 
which he had undertaken. 

They regarded the Bible not as the 
Word of God, but as a word of God, 
one of the many words of One who was 
always. present and always speaking 
with his children. In some of their 
churches they would not allow the Bible 
a permanent place in the pulpit, lest the 
worship of a book should take the place 
of reverence for a living Person. 

They believed in civil government. 
But they did not believe that just gov- 
ernments derive their powers from the 
consent of the governed. They derive 
their powers from God. No laws were 
good laws but those which were the 
embodiment of his will. Only by his 
permission did kings rule. And any 
government which was not purposed to 
be in accordance with his will was an 
unjust government. Before they sailed 
from England they drew up—though 
they did not sign it till they reached 
these shores—what is, I believe, the first 
Constitution of a free commonwealth 
ever framed in human history. Its 
brevity might well commend it to con- 
stitution-makers in our own time. It is, 
the reader will observe, a covenant not 
merely of the Pilgrims with one an- 
other, but also with their God. In this 
respect it resembles the Constitution of 
the Hebrew Commonwealth. It was as 
follows : 


In the name of God, Amen. We, 
whose names are underwritten, the 
loyal subjects of our dread Sovereign 
Lord King James, by the grace of God, 
of Great Britain, France, and Ireland 
King, Defender of the Faith, ete. 

Having undertaken for the glory of 
God, on advancement of the Chris- 
tian faith, and honour of our King and 
country a Voyage to plant the first 
Colony in the northern parts of Vir- 
ginia do, by these presents, solemnly 
and mutually, in the presence of God 
and one of another, covenant and com- 
bine ourselves together into a Civil 
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Body Politic for our better ordering 
and preservation, and furtherance of 
the ends aforesaid, and by virtue here- 
of to enact, constitute, and frame such 
just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, 
constitutions, offices, from time to 
time, as shall be thought most meet 
and convenient for the general good 
of the Colony, unto which we promise 
all due submission and obedience. 

In witness whereof, we have here- 
under subseribed our names. Cape 
Cod, 11th of November, in the year 
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of the reign of our Sovereign Lord 

King James, of England, France, and 

Ireland, 18 and of Scotland 54. Anno 

Domini 1620. 

With their landing at Plymouth this 
imperfect sketch of the Pilgrims must 
come to a close. It is sufficient to indi- 
cate that they paid a great price to 
escape from that uniformity in creed, 
ritual, and ecclesiastical organization 
which some of their descendants in our 
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time. seem eager to re-establish. The 
object of this article is not to eulogize, 
criticise, or defend the Pilgrim Fathers, 
but only to define and interpret their 
fundamental principles, leaving the 
reader to exercise his own judgment 
upon these principles and upon their 
possible application to some of the re- 
ligious and political problems of our 


time. . 
LyMAN ABBOTT. 


THREE CENTURIES AGO 
I—EDWARD DOTY, PILGRIM FATHER 


A chosen race of pious Grundys, 
They thanked their God on Sundays 
When providential chills and fevers 
Erased the Redskin unbelievers. 
Remorseless Greek and Hebrew 
scholars, 
They wore uncompromising collars 
And gloomy iasieeen, cloaks, and 
breeches. 
— Arthur Guiterman in * Life.” 


O-DAY, three hundred years after 
| the landing of the Mayflower at 
Plymouth, we think of a Pilgrim 
Father of 1620 as a slightly stooped 
old fellow with a hatchet face, dressed 
in short coat and breeches of dull 
brown homespun, worsted hose, and 
square-toed shoes with big silver buckles. 
His straight black hair drops almost to 
his shoulders. His distrustful eyes look- 
ing out from under the drooping brim of 
the high beaver hat make us conscious 
of all the bad things we have ever done. 
We suppose that the Pilgrim Fathers 
never laughed, and that not only did they 
keep within the strait and narrow path, 
they did not even wish to get out of it. 
But among ‘this group of pious an- 
cestors there were a few who would not 
be Pilgrimized. In spite of the rules and 
regulations prohibiting almost every- 
thing which we think pleasant, they 
managed to preserve their individuality 
and to find some excitement in life. 

Take, for instance, Edward Dotey, 
Doty, Dote, Doughty, Dowty, Dowtey, 
or Doten—a man could spell his name 
as many ways as he pleased then. 
Edward Doty may have worn a wide 
white collar on Sunday. His hair may 
have been combed in straight lines to 
his shoulders. But if it was, it must 
have been rumpled pretty frequently, 
for Doty treated lightly “the peece of 
our soveraign Lord the King.” 

As is the case with some of us to- 
day, Doty’s life story is told chiefly in 
the court records. We do not find that 
he was ever drunk, as some of his 
neighbors were, or that he violated any 
of the many petty regulations of per- 
sonal conduct the magistrates laid down. 
He had two principal weaknesses: one 
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was a reluctance to pay his debts and 
the other was a fondness for punching 
his fellow Pilgrim Fathers’ noses. 

Doty was born in London in 1599. 
He came over on the Mayflower, as a 
proper ancestor should have done. He 
is listed in the passengers as a servant 
in the family of Stephen Hopkins, but 
he must soon have bought his freedom 
or worked out his term of years, for 
soon he is a landowner and trader. 

He was the fortieth man to sign the 
Mayflower Compact, which the little 
band drew up while they were in Prov- 
incetown Harbor to provide for some 
sort of law and order among them. 
He took part in the first battle with 
the Indians, December 8, 1620, while 
the settlers were feeling their way along 
Cape Cod to the permanent settlement 
at Plymouth. Twenty Englishmen put 
to flight about thirty savages. They 
had been on this side of the Atlantic 
only about two weeks, but had in that 
short time acquired the American habit 
of souvenir hunting, for they picked up 
the arrows that had been fired at them 
and sent them “ inte England.” 

In these ,historie “ firsts” Doty was 
one among a number, but he has one 
claim to fame which is almost his own. 
He has the honor of being one of the 
principals in the first duel fought in 
America, with Edward Leicester, June 
18, 1621. We should like to know 
what that duel was about, whether it 
was over a drinking debt, or over some 
finer point of honor, or for the hand of 
some blue-eyed Priscilla. At any rate, 
he fought a duel among that group of 
Pilgrim Fathers. 

The records say that he redeemed 
himself in the eyes of his fellow-citizens 
by “changing from youthful folly ;” 
but, though we find him after a dozen 
years well established, a landholder in 
the colony, he still shows the old im- 
petuosity. Money matters trouble him 
throughout his career. When some one 
isn’t suing him for debt, he is suing 
some one else. January 3, 1633, the 
Court ordered him tosettle with William 
Bennett, who claimed that he had not 


paid the three pounds of beaver agreed 
upon for a flitch of bacon. At the same 
time Doty sued another man for pay- 
ment for a bill of lumber. 

At the April first session of the 
court this same William Bennett sued 
Doty for slander, alleging that he had 
ealled him vogue—perhaps while they 
were settling the beaver-bacon deal. He 
was fined fifty shillings, thirty togo to the 
King and twenty to the injured Bennett. 

Doty was not by any means always 
found guilty. His neighbors seem to 
have found him a handy person upon 
whom to hang suspicion. When John 
Washburne accused him of taking a 
hog “ wrongfully,” the “jewry” ac- 
quitted him. 

About a year later he was in court 
again, with Josias Cooke, charged with 
“ breaking the peace of our soveraign 
L. the K.” They were each fined six 
shillings eightpence, and because Ed- 
ward had given Josias a bloody nose, 
he had to pay three shillings fourpence 
additional ** for the same.” 

January 6, 1635, Doty married Fayth 
Clark, who was twenty years younger 
than he, and who outlived him twenty 
years, marrying again. But though he 
was now a man of some property—in 
1634 he had paid three shillings more tax 
than John Alden—and a married man 
besides, he did not turn over a new leaf. 

He must have been what New Eng- 
landers to-day would call a “good 
trader,” a little “sharp,” for people 
seem to have been reluctant to pay him 
until ordered by the Court. We know 
that he was rather more than thrifty in 
managing his affairs, for a man appren- 
ticed to him for ten years complained 
that he was not receiving all the clothes 
that his contract called for. The Court 
cut his term of service five years. But 
Doty prospered, made many land deals, 
and now went on bail for other people 
in addition to providing his own secu- 
rity on occasion. 

The whole business of the court ses- 
sion of February 1, 1642, was devoted 
to three cases of Doty’s. The court. 
which was legislature, court, and coun- 
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cil combined, included the most prom- 
inent men of the colony: Governor 
Bradford presided, and Edward Wins- 
low, Thomas Prince, and Captain Miles 
Standish were present. In the first case 
Doty was directed to pay John Jenney 
the balance of three pounds due ; in the 
second, one of his debtors, George 
Clarke, was directed to pay; and, 
finally, Doty was warned, upon a neigh- 
hor’s complaint, that since he did not 
hire a man to herd his cattle and did 
not keep them fenced in, he would be 
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liable for damages to other men’s corn 
or cattle. A little later he had to pay 
Edward Grey and Samuel Cutbert 
each a bushel of corn for damages done 
to their gardens by his calves. 

In 1647, when Doty was nearly fifty 
years old, his neighbor, Samuel Cut- 
bert, complained that he had taken 
wood from his land, and he was fined 
seven shillings and costs. 

So this doughty Pilgrim Father con- 
tinued to drive hard bargains in Plym- 
outh and Yarmouth, paying and col- 
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lecting at the point of the law, and 
making free use of his fists when his 
feelings required. He died August 23, 
1655, fifty-six years old, leaving his 
widow and seven children—W illiam, 
Faith, Edward, John, Isaac, Desire, 
Thomas, and Joseph—to carry on the 
tradition of their Pilgrim Father. 

And they did not entirely fail him, 
for perhaps we see some of Doty’s mili- 
tant traits in the Revolutionary activi- 
ties of one of his great-grandsons, the 
patriot James Otis. 


II—PURITANS GOING ‘TO CHURCH 


BY A. W. ABRAMS 




















From the painting by Boughton 


HE painting by George H. Bough- 
ton representing a small company 
of early New England settlers 
marching through the snow to church 
led by their minister and accompanied 
by men in arms is familiar to all. The 
title of the painting is commonly but 
erroneously given as “ The Pilgrims 
Going to Church.” The picture has 
already been republished a number of 
times during the current year on ac- 
count of the observance of the tercen- 
tennial of the landing of the Pilgrims, 
and will probably appear again many 
times before the last exercises are over. 
In the interests of historical accuracy 
and a more critical attitude toward 
pictorial expression, the following state- 
ments are offered. 
lhe correct title of the painting, 
which is the property of the New York 
Publie Library, is “ Puritans Going to 
Church.” There is a clear distinction 
vetween Puritans and Pilgrims. The 
former were members of the estab- 
‘ished Church of England who main- 
tained their allegiance to that Church, 
hut sought to purify it as to certain of 
its forms and practices. The latter 


were Separatists who left the Church, 
went to Holland, where there was re- 
ligious toleration, and finally migrated 
to America, where they made a set- 
tlement at Plymouth—1620. A few 
years later Puritans began coming to 
what is now Massachusetts, and this 
sect became widely distributed through 
New England. Obviously there is only 
one body of Pilgrims, the 102 persons 
who came over on the Mayflower. 

When the Boughton painting was 
first exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
England, in 1867, it bore the follow- 
ing title: “ Early Puritans of New Eng- 
land Going to Worship, Armed to 
Protect Themselves from Indians and 
Wild Beasts.” The paper label on the 
back of the picture bears the same 
description, and seems to have been 
written about the same time, possibly 
by Boughton himself. 

In examining the picture for its his- 
torical significance, the interpreter 
should have in mind that the Plymouth 
settlement was small and not widely 
scattered, that the church the Pilgrims 
attended was within the village, and 
that the minister would hardly have 


gone out to conduct to service such per- 
sons as may have built cabins at a dis- 
tance from Plymouth. Further, it must 
be borne in mind that the Indians 
around Plymouth received the Pilgrims 
in a kindly manner and continued to be 
friendly for a long time. 

On the other hand, fifty years after 
the settlement of Plymouth small 
groups of Puritans had moved inland 
and come into contact with the Indians 
there, who by this time began to look 
with disfavor upon the coming of per- 
sons who seemed likely to dispossess 
them of their hunting grounds. These 
persons were in constant danger, and 
had to be on their guard at all times. 
The scene of this painting fits very ex- 
actly the period of King Philip’s War ; 
it does not express characteristic as- 
pects of the Pilgrims’ settlement. 

The use thus made of this picture is 
a fair illustration of the loose way in 
which pictorial expression is commonly 
empleyed, and the fact that in the ex- 
amination of such expression the same 
standards of truthfulness, authenticity, 
and significance are not applied as are 

eexacted for verbal expression. 
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FUNERAL OF THE 
“UNKNOWN WARRIOR” 
IN ENGLAND—CARRYING 

THE COFFIN INTO 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


Armistice Day was signalized in 
both England and France by 
ceremcnies in honor of the name- 
less heroes who gave their lives 
for the cause of liberty and 
whose bodies remained unidenti- 
fied on the field of battle. These 
pictures show incidents of the 
impressive services 

















(C) Keystone View Co. 


CARRYING THE BODY OF THE “UNKNOWN WARRIOR” AND THE HEART OF GAMBETTA TO THEIR FINAL 


RESTING-PLACES IN PARIS 


In the foreground is the catafalque containing the heart of Gambetta ; at the right is the cannon on which was borne the unidentified hero 


who symbolized the unobtrusive but devoted patriotism of the French 


TRIBUTES TO THE UNIDENTIFIED HEROES OF THE GREAT WAR 

















A BOB-SLEIGH RUN NEAR 
MONTREUX 


Winter sports are again attracting 
crowds of visitors to Switzerland. ‘The 
scene depicted is at a curve called the 
** Jaman corner ;’’ above it towers the 
Dent de Jaman in the background 

















ON THEIR WAY TO CHURCH 


Snow has no terrors for the chureh- 

going Swiss peasants. They plod stead- 

fastly up the hills to the nearest place 

of worship—the one shown being in 
the neighborhood of Davos 

















A SKI-ING PARTY RESTING 
ON A MOUNTAIN SLOPE 


Bright, sunny weather prompts a 
climb, even in winter, in the Alps. 
It looks as though these climbers were 
about to start a long ‘slide for home ”’ 














WINTER SCENES IN SWITZERLAND 





COLIN CLOUT’S COME HOME AGAIN 
BY EDWARD DAVISON 


Colin Clout’s come home again, 
Loping up the rutted lane, 

Past the farmhouse and the pool, 
Smiling at the village fool, 

Past the thatched and yarded stack 
With his bundle on his back. 
Little girls in gingham frocks 
Played around the pillar-box. 

Colin spoke to them and passed, 
For he’s come back home at last. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge, England. 


Nancy, now that Colin’s here, Wind the clock up, make a stir, 
Take the jug and get some beer, Busier be and busier 

Then put on your pinafore, Till his supper’s done, and then 

Heat the oven, shut the door, Just you kiss him back again ! 

Take your biggest apples down, Say it’s time to go to bed, 

Bake the dumplings crisp and brown. Wrap your apron round your head, 
Colin kissed you when he came, Scramble up your cottage stairs, 
Called you by your pretty name, Turn the lamp out, say your prayers : 
And he gave you a new shawl. Tell God that the best of men, 

Colin hasn’t changed at all ! Colin Clout’s come home again! 


AN ALLIANCE FOR PROSPERITY 
THE GOVERNMENT, THE CITY, AND THE COUNTRY 


FARMERS FEAR AN INSIDIOUS PROPAGANDA —CITY FOLK 
ARE THE LAST TO BE FED AND THE FIRST TO STARVE— 
SPECULATORS THRIVE ON AN UNINFORMED PUBLIC—THE 


MANUFACTURER IS DEPEND- 
ENT UPON THE FARM. Traveling several hundred miles by train, 
ER’S PROSPERITY — YOUNG 
AMSASCANS DISCOVER NEW from practical men in reply to his main ques- 
EARNING POWER — WHAT | tion: “ What is the matter with the Eastern 
AN AGRICULTURAL AND IN- farmer ?” What he reports here, as in his three 
DUSTRIAL LEAGUE IS AC.- previous articles, is not his own opinions but 
COMPLISHING —A CHINESE 
PHILOSOPHER SUMS IT UP 





by motor, and afoot, Mr. Gathany gathered, 
at the request of The Outlook, information 


the opinions of those whom he interviewed. He 
is serving as the Eastern farmer’s spokesman. 











BY J. MADISON GATHANY 


a VHERE are certain financial in- 
terests and speculators in this 
country who are doing their 

darnedest to put agriculture on the 

bum,” said a farmer to me. “ The ene- 
mies of American agriculture, and 
therefore the enemies of our entire 
population, are attempting to smash 
the Federal Farm Loan System, estab- 
lished in 1917. Ever since then it 
has been under the fire of the American 

Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Association. 

These men intend to destroy it if 

they can.” 

These remarks were made so vigor- 
ously and sincerely that I asked for 
further information. 

“ What is this Farm Loan System, 
and how does it operate?” I asked. 
“Why is this banking association 
against the Farm Luan System, and 
what would be the result_if the Amer- 
ican Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Associa- 
tion should win? You understand, do 
you not,” I said, “ that you have made a 
very serious charge against bankers, 
and that I am to report what you say 
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other, “and what I have to say will 
bear rigid inspection. Iam not accus- 
ing all American bankers of being in a 
plot to down the Federal Farm Loan 
System. Many of them are loaning 
liberally to farmers, particularly where 
farmers are organized. But certainly 
the American Farm Mortgage Bankers’ 
Association is a deadly opponent of the 
Federal method of loaning money to 
farmers. 

“The reason is simple enough. Since 
March, 1917, the Government has been 
loaning money to farmers at five per 
cent interest, with a one per cent amor- 
tization charge. This enables farmers 
to pay off loans in about thirty-five 
years. Back of this Federal plan lies 
the idea of building up the farm credit 
(C) Harris & Ewing of the country with loaning organiza- 

Hon. Edwin Thomas Meredith tions ultimately owned by the farmers 


“THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE HAS MADE - 
sUnEa0 StAe GERGAIn LARS Beem aouae. themselves, but operated always undet 


LATORS HAVE ATTEMPTED TO SUPPRESS THE Such Government supervision as to 














GOVERNMENT CROP REPORTS ” guarantee the soundness of their opera- 
in one of America’s most influential tions and securities. It is not intended 
journals ?” that it shall be Government money 


“ T understand perfectly,” replied the that is to be loaned to the farmers. 
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despite the fact that the Central Gov- 
ernment subscribed about $9,000,000 
of capital stock to initiate the system. 
This subscription is being paid back to 
the Government already. The Federal 
Land Bank of Spokane as early as 
April, 1919, distributed dividends 
amounting to $60,000. The Federal 
Land Bank of Houston declared a 
dividend in October, 1918. 

“Only one per cent spread is per- 
mitted between the bank loan rate and 
the bond rate. There is already ample 
proof that the Federal Farm Loan sys- 
tem is a financial success, and can be 
made self-supporting on less than a 
one per cent margin. The money 
loaned to the farmers comes from the 
sale of bonds, exempt from all kinds of 
taxation. 

* Now, in order that private com- 
panies might not be put out of business 
by Federal competition, the Federal 
Farm Loan Act provided for a system 
of joint-stock land banks into which 
the old mortgage companies might 
enter. But if the private companies 
‘ame into the Federal system, they 
were not allowed to charge the farmers 
more than the Federal rate of interest, 
and have to submit to the regulation of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

“Most of the private farm mortgage 
companies, I believe, have stayed out 
of the Federal System, and are conduct- 
ing an insidious propaganda to ruin it. 
They are operating in many of our 
States, and charge farmers as high as 
eight and ten per cent interest. They 
consider that the Federal Government 
is a meddler in their lucrative business. 
You see, the Federal system operates 
upon a fixed basis of income, and rules 
that any excess of income over expenses 
and a fixed reserve must go back to the 
borrowers in the form of dividends. Of 
course it is natural to consider the Gov- 
ernment your financial enemy if you 
find it difficult to loan money at a high 
interest rate in competition with low- 
interest long-time Federal loans to 
your patrons. 


ATTACKS FARM LOAN ACT 

“The Federal Government is no 
longer considering the thousands of 
new applications from farmers for loans 
that are pouring into Washington. 
Why? The Farm Mortgage Bankers’ 
Association is responsible for a suit 
now pending in the Supreme Court to 
test the constitutionality of that pro- 
vision of the Federal Farm Loan Act 
which exempts the Federal Farm Loan 
and the joint-stock land bank bonds 
from taxation. Until the Court has 
handed down its decision no further loans 
will be made, although more than one 
hundred and thirty thousand farmers 
in the last three years have already 
been helped financially to the extent of 
more than $500,000,000 by the Federal 
land banks and the various joint-stock 
land banks. 
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Paul Thompson 


“FARMS HAVE A KNACK OF DEMANDING THAT THEY BE OPERATED BY HUMAN BEINGS” 


“ As a result of this suit interest rates 
have already been raised by private 
money-lenders and banks from one to 
four per cent on loans to farmers. 

“ Tf the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ As- 
sociation should win this suit, consumers 
would be the worst sufferers. The farmer 
is the first to be fed and the last to starve; 
the consumer is the last to be fed and 
the first to starve. It would further 
discourage an already discouraged class 
of basic workers, and mean a serious 
setback to the ownership of farms by 
farmers, particularly young farmers. 
If this suit should go against the farmer, 
it would mean a serious decrease in 
food production, which would mean 
higher cost of food products to the 
consumer. Or it might mean that the 
higher rate of interest which the farmers 
would be compelled to pay would result 
in increased cost of raising farm prod- 
ucts. In any case, a decision adverse to 
the farmer will come home hard to the 
consumer. The country and the city 
are inseparably linked together,” con- 
eluded my informant. 

I asked a number of farmers if the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, with its tax- 
exemption clause, was not a piece of 
class legislation. I do not know how 
sound the opinion of these farmers is, 
but this is what they think: ‘ Class 
legislation! We know that some bank- 
ers and other money-lenders regard it as 
such. They are much wrought up about 
the $500,000,000 Farm Loan bonds 
representing class legislation. But how 
much are these same persons wrought 
up about the more than $4,000,000,000 
of municipal bonds that are exempt 
from Federal taxation being class legis- 
lation? Or the more than $1,750,000,. 
000 worth of mortgages held by mu- 
tual building and loan associations that 
are exempt from taxation? Or the 
more than $2,000,000,000 worth of mu- 
tual savings banks mortgages that are 
exempted ? Or the stock in the Federal 
Reserve Banks and the income there- 
from that are exempt from all taxation? 


Where. the money-grabbers have one 
chance to secure a farm bond free from 
taxation they have twenty or more 
chances to secure municipal and other 


-bonds free from taxation. Then how 


about Government aid furnished in 
the form of a protective tariff for manu- 
facturers and their employees since the 
days of Alexander Hamilton? Isn’t 
it about time agriculture was given 
as much consideration as other busi- 
ness ?” 

ATTEMPT TO SUPPRESS CROP REPORT 

No less an authority than the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has recently made 
public that certain food interests, par- 
ticularly the large food speculators, 
have at times attempted the suppres- 
sion of the crop reports. What differ- 
ence would it make to the consuming 
public if these reports were suppressed ? 
The Secretary holds, in substance, that 
speculation in food products depends 
and thrives upon lack of information, 
uncertainty, and confusion on the part 
of farmers and the public. Were it not 
for the crop reports, the public would be 
at the merey of the speculators, who 
would be free to issue any sort of mis- 
leading reports designed to influence 
prices. Congress has played right into 
the hands of the food speculators by 
refusing to appropriate sufficient funds 
to make the Federal crop reporting 
service more useful. 

The Secretary of Agriculture com- 
plains that the last Congress failed by 
about $6,000,000 to appropriate the 
money necessary to carry on fifty essen- 
tial activities of the Department. This 
has proved harmful both to our domes- 
tic needs and to our export trade. Lack 
of funds has seriously handicapped 
the eradication of hog cholera and foot- 
and-mouth disease. It has interfered 
with co-operative cow testing. It has 
checked the prevention of cereal dis- 
eases and the enforcement of the Fed- 
eral Pure Food and Drugs Act. The 
sweet-potato weevil gets a new lease on 
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(C) Underwood & Underwood 


A FEW YEARS AGO IT HARDLY PAID THE FARMERS TO PICK THEIR APPLES. TO-DAY THEIR 


CO-OPERATIVE APPLE BY-PRODUCTS PLANT 


INSURES GOOD PROFITS THROUGH THE MANU- 


FACTURE OF. APPLE JUICE, APPLE BUTTER, VINEGAR, AND JELLIES 


life. Tropical and sub-tropical plant 
insects are again enabled to flourish in 
California, Florida, and other Gulf 
States. One wonders why there are not 
more farmers and fewer lawyers in 
Congress. 

‘America is over-industrialized,’ 
complains one farmer. “ Factories are 
turning out luxuries, frills, and non- 
essentials. Our wealth must be replen- 
ished—we need more capital rather 
than more credit. We need more bumper 
crops. The Government should make it 
easier for industrious people to own 
farms. The Federal Farm Loan System 
cannot because it is limited to loaning 
to those who already own land and can 
offer security amounting to at least forty 
per cent of the loan. Through Federal, 
State, and local co-operation a loaning 
system might be modeled after building 
and loan associations.” 

One Maine farmer wants it made a 
crime punishable by imprisonment to 
speculate in farm products; he adds 
that marketing can never become satis- 
factory until we have a Government 
standard in grades. Another demands 
clarification and amendment of the 
anti-trust laws. 

Here are six planks which the farm- 
ers of America asked the Republican 
and Democratic parties to put into their 
platforms : 

1. We recognize agriculture as the 
fundamental industry, and we pledge 


ourselves to give it practical and ade- 
quate representation in the Cabinet 
and in the appointment of Govern- 
mental officials, and of commissions on 
a bi-partisan basis. 

2. We pledge to all farmers the full, 
free, and unquestioned right of co- 
operative maketing of their farm prod- 
ucts and purchase of their supplies and 
protection against discrimination. 

3. We pledge effective National con- 
trol over the packers and all other 
great inter-State combinations of cap- 
ital engaged for profit in the manu- 
facturing, transportation, and distribu- 
tion of food and other farm products 
and farm supplies. 

4. We pledge legislation that will 
effectively check and reduce the 
growth and evils of farm tenancy. We 
pledge the perpetuation and strength- 
ening of the Federal Farm Loan Sys- 
tem, the improvement of facilities for 
loans on farm commodities, and the 
inauguration of a system for co-opera- 
tive “personal credit that will enable 
farmers to secure short-time credit on 
more favorable terms. 

_ o& We pledge comprehensive stud- 
ies of farm-production costs, at home 
and abroad, and the uncensored publi- 
cation of facts found in such studies. 

6. We pledge ourselves to accord 
agriculture the same consideration in 
tariff legislation as is accorded to 
other interests. 


An agricultural economist from Penn- 
sylvania declares that the hope of 
America lies in the harmonious devel- 
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opment of her resources instead of spe- 
cial privileges for certain other indus- 
tries at the expense of agriculture. In 
Springfield, Massachusetts, the agri- 
cultural center of the North Atlantic 
States, the policy advocated is being 
worked out by the Hampden County 
Improvement League and the East- 
ern States Agricultural and Indus- 
trial League.. Their effort is to bring 
about a better understanding between 
country and city, to rebuild the dying 
agricultural life, to promote general 
business prosperity. To the League be- 
long leading manufacturers, merchants, 
bankers, and farmers. All are conscious 
of the interdependence of manufactur- 
ing, banking, and farming. 

* More agricultural products are con- 
sumed here in the East than are pro- 
duced here,” a large manufacturer of 
Springfield tells me. “‘ The cost of food 
and of manufacturing is constantly in- 
creasing as the population increases. In 
finance and manufacturing the West is 
the competitor of the East. But the 
Kast imports the greater part of its 
foodstuffs as well as most of its raw 
materials for manufacturing, while the 
West, in addition to raising most of its 
own foodstuffs, exports great quantities 
of them. The West also has most of its 
raw manufacturing materials nearer at 
hand than the East.’ 

The Eastern manufacturer, as a re- 
sult, has to pay his employees higher 
wages and has to pay more for his raw 
materials. When he goes into the mar- 
ket with his goods in competition with 
the Western manufacturer, this double 
differential is greatly to the Easterner’s 
disadvantage. Abundant crops raised 
in the East would help offset this dis- 
advantage and would mean greater 
social contentment on the part of em- 
ployees through reduction of their cost 
of living. New England manufacturers 
cannot continue much longer to increase 
wages more rapidly than their Western 
competitors. Driven by these conditions, 
some New England industries have 
moved West and some South, but 
either an extensive exodus of industries 
from New England or a lowering of 
standards of living of New England 
wage-earners would be fatal to New 
England. Manufacturers and bankers 
have begun to comprehend that their 
prosperity is fundamentally mene 
upon that of the farmer. 

ONE LEAGUE THAT WORKS 

Hampden County, Massachusetts, 
has not been the same since the League 
got under way. The League has shown 
farmers how they can increase their 
potato crops from twenty-five per 
cent to seventy-eight per cent. The 
county to-day produces about two hun- 
dred per cent more and better fruit than 
in 1913. Rotation of crops has been ap- 
plied toidlelands. There has been a large 
increase in swine raising. Five years 
ago the county was rapidly abandoning 
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dairy farming; to-day the League has 
imbued dairymen with new confidence. 
Production of eggs has increased. Car- 
loads of sheep have been brought from 
the West. Balanced rations for animals, 
modern farm plants, drainage, and sani- 
tation are now the rule. Co-operative 
buying and marketing have saved these 
farmers thousands of dollars, and have 
headed off the tendency toward too 
great an individualism among farmers. 
The Granville Apple By-Products 
Plant has recently been organized on 
co-operative lines, and will save the 
farmers thousands of bushels of apples 
heretofore almost given away or not 
even picked. The plant will manufacture 
apple juice, apple butter, vinegar, and 
jellies. 

A farmers’ co-operative market has 
been organized at Springfield to sell 
direct to the consumers only. The 
League has established through two 
loan associations a credit system which is 
patronized liberally by the farmers. 
It is striking at the solution of one of 
the biggest farm problems, that of 
labor. Farms have a knack of demand- 
ing that they be operated by human 
beings. A perfectly amazing system 
of boys’ and girls’ clubs has been estab- 
lished with a membership of nine thou- 
sand for the single county of Hampden. 
All of these young Americans are ac- 
tively engaged under expert supervision 
in the care of chickens. pigs, calves, 
sheep, bees, and gardens. I was amazed 
at the zest, the eagerness, and the spirit 
of play these young people put into 
their new-found earning power. They 
are catching the farm spirit, and many 
of them are already laying plans to 
become owners of farms. 

The Home-Making Department of 
the League lays great stress upon the 
relation of foods to health. In four 
years fifty. groups of women have taken 
up this subject. The importance of 
milk as a food is widely taught and 
advertised. The League is fighting mal- 
nutrition, lack of teeth care, the house- 
fly, and poor clothing habits. It intro- 
duces labor-saving devices, and teaches 
household accounting and _ budget- 
making. Each woman pledges herself 
to pass on to others what she herself 
learns. All these and other activities 
are carried on among the foreign- 
speaking populations as well. 

This significant programme is for 
city people as well as for country folk. 
Teaching and practicing sound eco- 
nomics of production and distribution, 
making better and brighter homes, 
bringing city and country into better 
understanding and closer co-operation— 
such are the services of the Hampden 
County League. 

The Eastern States Agricultural and 
{ndustrial League, Incorporated, now 
operating in the ten North Atlantic 
States, was organized about two years 
ago. It has thousands of members. 
"hey believe that farmers need pros- 
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What should our future policy 
toward agriculture be? What pro- 
gramme of agricultural reconstruc- 
tion do we need ? 

1. The vital relation of agricul- 
ture to National and personal well- 
being should be taught to the 
25,000,000 or more people attending 
our schools. 

2. The number of our agricultural 
schools should be greatly increased at 
once, and a truly National system of 
agricultural education effected. 

3. Our rural school system needs 
to be overhauled and reorganized, 
and city-bred boys and girls should 
have the chance to learn farming. 

4, All newspapers and magazines 
in the United States should keep 
their readers consistently informed 
as to the real problems of agricul- 
ture, and should make constructive 
criticisms. 

5. The existing system of distrib- 
uting food products from the country 
to the cities and towns, which has 
been organized without the slightest 
consideration of the farmers, should 
be reorganized in the interest of 
both producers and consumers. Our 
present system is costly, inefficient, 
wasteful, and unfair. 

6. Some sound system of effecting 
ownership of farms by those who 
wish to own farms, but cannot on 
aceount of lack of capital, should be 
devised. In this system the eapitaliz- 
ing of approved character must be 
an essential part. 

7. Farming must be so reorgan- 
ized that it can pay wages and grant 
working conditions that will compare 
favorably with other industries. 

8. Both National and State legis- 
lation should recognize and encour- 
age collective bargaining among 
farmers. 

9. The farmer must have actual 
and practical voice in government by 
appointment and election to public 
positions, and should be called into 
council when questions affecting 
commerce, trade, and transportation, 
both National and _ international, 
are being discussed and decided. 

10. The Government should keep 
men in all foreign countries studying 
the methods and the tendencies of 
agriculture, and widespread notice 
should be given of the results of such 
studies. 

11. Farmers and consumers should 
organize throughout our country for 
direct dealing with each other. 
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perous industries and thriving custom- 


ers, and that manufacturers, bankers, 
merchants, and urban consumers need 
prosperous farmers. 

The League is accomplishing its pur- 
poses through six special means. The 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange pur- 
chased at wholesale for farmers $1,725,- 
518 worth of farm supplies. The East- 
ern States Consumers’ Exchange buys 
at wholesale prices for scores of em- 
ployees’ co-operative stores ; new stores 
are constantly being established, espe- 
cially in manufacturing centers. The 
Farm Finance Bureau has established 
the Eastern States Agricultural Trust 
and has arranged credit among bankers 
and business men sufficient to finance 
$10,000,000 of farm business annually. 
The credit can be expanded to almost 
any amount as the business of the 
Farmers’ Exchange increases ; and this 
phase of the work of the League alone 
is a great factor in getting city and 
country to understand each other. The 
Home Bureau of the League operates 
along lines similar to those pursued in 
Hampden County. 

The League is organizing rural and 
urban boys and girls into Junior 
Achievement Clubs. Although this ef- 
fort is only a few months old, over one 
hundred thousand boysand girls already 
belong to the clubs, and more than 
$300,000 of the $500,000 asked for the 
work has been subscribed. In Spring- 
field seventy leading business men have 
volunteered as leaders in this work. Its 
objects are to set a standard of achieve- 
ment in work programmes; to make 
work popular through club projects 
under trained leadership; to develop a 
sportsmanlike attitude toward produc- 
tive work; to capitalize industry, com- 
merce, and agriculture for the benefit of 
boys and girls; to assist young people 
to earn money and own property; to 
acquire habits of thrift and be business- 
like. To attain independence at fifty is 
another aim. 

Had I not seen with my own eyes, it 
would be rather difficult for me to be- 
lieve what these clubs are achieving. 

To the manufacturer it means more 
and better food supplies for his em- 
ployees at lower cost efficiency. To 
the employee it means more purchas- 
ing power in his dollar, better liv- 
ing conditions, and greater efficiency. 
To the banker it means a steadily in- 
creasing field for his operations due to 
greater industrial and farming prosper- 
ity. To the merchant it means more 
sales and quicker payment of bills. To 
the farmer it means more economic 
production, more satisfactory marketing 
accommodations, greater prosperity, 
and better home and community life. 

“The well-being of the people is like 
a tree—agriculture is its root; manu- 
facture and commerce are its branches 
and life,” wrote a Chinese philosopher. 
“ If the root is injured, the leaves fall, 
the branches break, and the tree dies.” 








\ \ THEN Simon Lee, the shoe. 
maker, left Blue Hill Village 

on his strange quest, he seemed 

to steal away. It is a curious fact that 
you cannot get out of Blue Hill Village 
even in the daytime without seeming to 
steal away. When you walk down the 
only street, which twists exactly like 
the letter S, you are never visible from 
more than one house at a time. A 
branch which you have disturbed sweeps 
into place behind you, or an oak tree 
shadows you, or the corner of a log 
cabin conceals you. If you step out of 
the village in any direction, north or 
south or east or west, meaning to de- 
scend into the valley or to ascend the 
mountain, you are swallowed up, even 
in the narrow road, by a sea of verdure. 


Ws young John MelIntyre and 

Benny Lucas marched away early 
one summer evening, there could be no 
formal procession, because there was no 
place in which to march. There was, 
however, an escort. Grandfather Me- 
Intyre walked first, tooting on an old 
fife, and then came the boys, each with 
a little bundle, and then the fathers and 
mothers and the few young girls and 
the children. They kept close together, 
and the group was so small that they 
never occupied at one time more than 
one limb of the letter S. 

Not only did elderberry bushes and 
early shadows and corners of house 
walls hide their bodies, but a loud sound 
drowned out their. voices and made 
their little celebration seem ridiculous. 
The sound was that produced by whip- 
poorwills whooping above their heads. 
The whippoorwills seemed to mock them 
and jeer at them. It is to be regret- 
fully recorded that Will Lucas, who 
could not go to war because he was 
lame, turned and put out his tongue in 
the direction of a particularly scornful 
bird. 

Simon Lee, sitting in his little house, 
tapped and tapped and did not bestir 
himself. But Blue Hill Village knew 
that Simon Lee had given each boy 
twenty-five dollars, a princely gift, and 
that it was he who would look after 
Gran’pa MelIntyre. What Blue Hill 
Village did not realize was that Simon, 
seeing a faint glow of amazement and 


disapproval in the breasts of Blue Hill - , 


Village in the summer of 1914, had 
watched it and sheltered it and put fuel 
delicately upon it, so that in this sum- 
mer evening of 1917 it flamed toa con- 
suming fire in the hearts of John and 
Benny and other Blue Hill Villagers. 
Simon had books and newspapers and 
knowledge of the outside world ; he was 
Blue Hill Village’s only Mercury. 

He was also Blue Hill Village's only 
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encyclopedia, and of him Benny and 
John made constant use. 

“Do you think they had guns on 
the Lusitania, Simon ?” 

“No,” thundered Simon. He was a 
little man, but his voice was the voice 
of a giant. 

“Do you think we ought to go into 
it, Simon ?” 

“I think we ought to be in it, 
roared Simon. 

About matters nearer home Simon 
knew everything. Thin and spare, he 
looked to be about sixty-five, but he 
was in reality seventy-three, and his 
memory went back to a time about 
which the lads now grew suddenly curi- 
ous. Blue Hill Village had remained 
exactly as it was for fifty years, since 
war had maimed and molded it. It did 
not realize that the earth had more 
than once turned upon its axis. It held 
old traditions, it felt old griefs, old 
antagonisms, old divisions. In the 
minds of Blue Hill Village there was 
still a North and a South. 


” 


x | T’s a pity we had to fight the 

South,” said John McIntyre. He 
sat on the edge of Simon’s bench pierc- 
ing a piece of leather with an awl. 

Wili Lucas answered from his perch 
on a shelf. Will always clambered 
about as though bent upon proving 
that lameness was nothing. 

“They hadn’t any business to cut up 
the way they did. ‘They were rebels.” 

“ There are Southern boysand North- 
ern boys together in the camps,” said 
John MelIntyre. “Do you suppose 
there will be any trouble? It would be 
a shame if there were.” 

“Don’t you give trouble!’ cried 
Simon. “There are words must be 
forgotten, like ‘Yank’ and ‘ Reb.’ 
They can be forgotten if you think of 
what you have to do now. You must 
be peacemakers if you can.” Simon 
trembled. The proximity of boys from 
Maine and boys from Alabama was to 
his mind full of peril ; the action of the 
Government in placing them together 
a tragic mistake. 

“ But we were right,” said John 
Mclntyre, earnestly. 

Simon Lee rose from his old beneh. 

“ As right as right,” said he. 

“They say there was folks in this 
State didn’t think so,” said Benny 
Lueas. “ My pop says that. He says 
there was none of them round here, 
though. They were going to betray 
the North even though they were 
Northerners. ‘Sons of Liberty,’ they 
called themselves, and ‘ Knights of the 
Golden Circle.’ But the Government 
found them and took their names, and 
made a record of them, thousands and 


thousands. I wouldn’t like to have my 
name on that record.” 

Simon Lee began to put away his 
tools. He looked very pale ; it seemed 
that the pertidy of Sons of Liberty was 
too much for him. 

“* God bless Abraham Lincoln !” said 
he, apropos of nothing at all. 


W HEN the procession was over and 
‘Y John and Benny had been swal- 
lowed up and the whippoorwills seemed 
to grow hysterical in their mockery, and 
doors closed and shut out the cool eve- 
ning air, Simon Lee laid down his ham- 
mer and put his shop in order for the 
night and took off his leather apron 
and went up the rough street. It was a 
starless night, and he made his way 
slowly to Grandfather McIntyre’s door. 
There he lifted the latch and went in 
with an explanatory “ It’s me.” Inside 
he locked the door and then sat down 
heavily in the unoceupied chair of the 
two which were all the little kitchen 
could accommodate. 

Grandfather MelIntyre looked up 
with tearful eyes. They had been boys 
together, but Simon Lee did not show 
his years, and Grandfather McIntyre, 
white-bearded and tremulous, looked 
much older than he was. 

The cries of the. whippoorwill pene- 
trated here; they seemed to mock, be- 
fore they were uttered, any thoughts or 
plans which were to be expressed. 

“You seen ’em go?” said Gran’pa 
MelIntyre at last. He spoke like the 
rest of Blue Hill Village in a patois 
which had in it now a Southern draw! 
and now a Yankee crispness. 

Simon made no direct answer; he 
said, “God help me!” not profanely, 
but as though he were actually calling 
upon God, and covered his face with 
his hands. 

“* Don’t, Simon!” protested Gran’pa 
MelIntyre. He did not know the reason 
for his friend’s depression, but he was 
always sympathetic. 

Though he had only just come, Simon 
rose from his chair. 

“ You’ve got John,” said he, bitterly. 
“T have nobody, and never will have 
nobody.” 

“It'll be made right in heaven, 
Simon.” 

“ Heaven!” Simon Lee lifted his 
hands high above his head. “I don’t 
care nothing for heaven.” 

Gran’pa McIntyre put out his hand 
to take a book at his elbow. It was 
bedtime, and emotion had tired him 
out. He knew that Simon did not mean 
what he said. 

“You join with me in my Scripture 
reading ?” 

Simon did not care to hear the Serip- 











tures read, but he stayed, not wishing 
to hurt Gran’pa MclIntyre’s feelings. 

“| will read from Leviticus, the twen- 
ty-fifth chapter,” announced Gran’pa 
MelIntyre as though he were in church. 
He was Blue Hill Village’s lay reader, 
and he believed that which he read. 

“** And thou shalt number seven sab- 
baths of years unto thee, seven times 
seven years ; and the space of the seven 
sabbaths of years shall be unto thee 
forty and nine years.’ 

“* Then shalt thou cause the trumpet 
of the jubilee to sound on the tenth day 
of the seventh month, in the day of 
atonement shall ye make the trumpet 
sound throughout all your land. 

“¢ And ye shall hallow the fiftieth 
year, and proclaim liberty throughout 
all the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof ; it shall be a jubilee unto you.’ ” 

Gran’pa MelIntyre went on and on. 
He was proud of his round voice and 
of his ability to read without stumbling 
over the hardest words. He did not 
know when Simon rose and _ slipped 
away. When he reached the end of the 
twenty-seventh chapter and found him 
gone, he was afraid that he had nodded 
and that Simon was offended. 

But Simon was not offended. He was 
intensely preoccupied, and he walked 
down the dark, rough road uncertainly 
like a drunken man. His breath came 
thickly and painfully. Simon saw sud- 
denly a light, pale and wavering, against 
a great darkness. Sometimes it grew 
brighter, then it faded away, then once 
more it brightened. It was Gran’pa 
MelIntyre’s reading which had created 
the illumination. 

Inside his little house, he leaned 
against the door, which he had closed 
behind him. He passed his hand before 
his eyes as though to clear away some 
obscuring medium. Presently he burst 
into speech : 

“A year of jubilee!” said Simon. 
“A year of jubilee!” 

Suddenly he stretched out his arms 
as though reaching for some great boon. 
Beads of perspiration appeared upon 
his forehead, and his eyes stared as 
though he saw again a pale gleam of 
hope. Into his mind came disconnected 
words and phrases, and he repeated 
them aloud. 

“A far country,” said Simon, and 
then other words which sounded like 
* I will arise and go.” 

After a long time he began to move 
slowly about. He took from a shelf a 
dusty satchel, and wiped it with his 
stiff shoemaker’s apron and put into it 
a few articles. Then he lay down 
upon his bed. The whippoorwills still 
shouted, as though they mocked his 
strange distress. 

Not only the woods hid Simon, but 
darkness seemed to swallow him when 
he went away. He announced his going 
to no one; between the hour of his 
resolution and the hour of his depart- 
ure his friends slept. It was not the 
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first time he had gone away from Blue 
Hill Village, and this was his invariable 
manner of departure. He was so early 
that he seemed to wake the birds, and 
dawn was a pageant spread especially 
for him. The boles of the trees turned 
golden, the surface of the brown streams 
brightened. But, though he was not in- 
sensible to beauty, he was at this mo- 
ment blind and dull. He walked on, his 
head bent. He longed for John Me- 
Intyre’s Bible. 

“ They forgave everything and every- 
thing was wiped out in the year of 
jubilee,” said he to himself. “ That 
much [I am certain of. Oh, I hope this 
may be wiped out for me!” 

John MelIntyre and Benny Lucas 
had walked eighteen miles to the county 
seat, where they were to take a train 
with other drafted boys, but Simon, 
being a rich man, walked only to the 
nearest village, and there hired a team. 
The boys would go West to a camp, 
but he was going east to Washington. 
He had never seen Washington, and it 
had to him all the beauty of a dimly 
imagined heaven and all the dangers of 
a forbidden city. ‘“ Government” had 
its seat there, and to Simon, who was 
familiar with “ Les Misérables,” Gov- 
ernment was a sort of Javert, cold, 
unforgetting, implacable. Woe to him 
who by his own crimes wrote himself 
down on its black books! 


r ie and cities sped by, the train 

climbed hills and tunneled moun- 
tains and crossed rivers. Simon slept 
through short, uneasy naps, finding him- 
self with less courage at each waking. 
That which he hoped to find at the end 
of his journey was a miracle. 

He was sufficiently well informed 
about war-time conditions to know that 
one does not walk into Washington 
and choose one’s room. He was pre- 
pared to siecp in a park or on a seat in 
the railway station if it were necessary 
to stay over one night or two. A few 
hours of bodily discomfort would be a 
small price to pay for the cure of his 
soul’s anguish. 

But he was not prepared for the 
chaos which he found. He spoke on the 
first day with a hundred persons who 
could tell him nothing, young clerks 
who answered him vaguely and sent 
him to other young clerks, who an- 
swered him impatiently or who directed 
him to still other clerks in order to be 
rid of him. When some one asked him, 
savagely, “ Can’t you explain what you 


_ want?” he stumbled away. The clerk 


had touched the heart of his trouble. 
Without an explicit statement of his 
case they could not advise, and Simon 
could not tell his shame to these young 
ears. 

At the end of the day he sat down 
in the railway station and closed his 
eyes. He did not even try to find a 
room ; he was too weary now to attempt 
a useless quest. His little satchel on his 
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knee prevented a reminder that the 
station was not a hotel. 

When, after an hour or two, he woke, 
his mind was keener. Again the light 
of hope glimmered. He blamed himself 
for a foolish waste of time. He would 
not have needed to ask any questions. 
There was a library in which Govern- 
ment records were kept; there was the 
place to go. There he might even see 
for himself what was written against 
him. He turned his gray head to the 
other side and slept heavily. 

At the end of the second day he 
rested his head once more on the hard 
back of a seat and was again for some 
reason left undisturbed. He had found 
the library and had walked about daz- 
zled and confused. 

“J will get acquainted,” said he. 
“ After a while I will know whom | 
must ask.” 

But he found no one. He sat down 
in the reading-room and there nodded. 
Kindly attendants let him be, seeing 
that he did no harm. 

To-morrow he would go back. He 
began now to be frightened. He felt so 
small, so unimportant, except for his 
long-past crime. A miracle seemed as 
impossible to him as to the most cynical 
of atheists. His sin was written, his 
quest was a mad one. He would try 
only one more day. 

This time Simon went directly to the 
desk. 

*“T want to see the records,” he ex- 
plained, frightened by the sound of his 
own deep voice. 

** What records do you mean ?” asked 
the young woman. “ The Congressional 
records ?”’ 

Simon drew a sharp breath. 

“ T ouess so.” 

* What volume ?” 

‘* Volume?” repeated Simon. 

“There are hundreds of volumes,” 
explained the clerk. ‘“* What particular 
subject were you looking for ?” 

Simon’s face colored darkly. 

“The Civil War, ma’am,” 
plained vaguely. 

“You look over there in that cata- 
logue and if you can’t find what you 
want come back.” 

Simon did as he was directed. With 
shaking hand he pulled out drawer 
after drawer, with wavering glance he 
stared at card after card. It seemed to 
him that records were like the leaves of 
his forest for multitude. He returned 
to the desk. 

“Is there any one here who can ex- 
plain to me about these books?” he 
asked, hopelessly. 

** Major Bain will be here presently. 
He is a veteran of the war ; perhaps he 
can tell you.” 

Simon sat down in the nearest chair. 
His head nodded. Then he straightened 
up, a sharp fear jerking him out of 
sleep. This fear was a ghastly one. He 
rose and approached the desk. 

“Was more than one copy of the 


he ex- 
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records made ?” he asked. ‘“ Was it— 
was it—spread about ?” 

* Oh, yes,” answered the young wo- 
man. “ Hundreds of copies of each vol- 
ume are printed and are distributed 
through all the United States.” 

Simon Lee clasped his hands. The 
thought of the forest leaves came back 
to him. 

“ They can’t be collected when they 
have blown away !” said Simon to him- 
self. “I have been a fool.” 


] a meant now to hasten home, to 
take the first train. Miracles he 
knew could not happen. 

Then he felt a touch on his arm. 
Despairing of making him hear, the 
young woman had reached across her 
desk and laid hold on him. 

“ Here is Major Bain. He'll tell you 
what you want to know.” 

Simon tried to protest. “I know 
everything I want to know. [am going 
home. Oh, Jet me go home!” 

But Major Bain, a gray-haired vet- 
eran, had him by the arm. It was his 
special business to be kind to his com- 
rades, and it was a comrade whom he 
thought he saw. He led Simon across 
the room and into a little office and 
closed the door. 

“ Now, sir, we can talk in peace. 
What is it you are hunting for?” 

Simon Lee looked at him. His cheeks 
quivered. 

“Nothing, sir. I found out what I 
wanted tu know.” 

Major Bain looked at him the more 
kindly. 

* It’s fine to see our boys going,” said 
he, genially. “I have four grandsons. 
I suppose you have your share, too? 
They are adding to our record, sir.” 

Simon was a reserved and composed 
person. But he was mentally and phys- 
ically exhausted, he was sore of heart, 
he was despairing. Grandsons? Alas 
for the romance of his dim past, ended 
by death! His record? Alas for that! 
He was seized, and suddenly, by an 
irresistible impulse to tell all his woes. 
It was entirely an impulse of self-pity, 
but a single indulgence in self-pity in 
seventy years may be excused. 

“I have no children or grandchil- 
dren,” said Simon. “I have no living 
kin. And [ have nothing to recall but 
misery. In ’63 I was tempted and I 
fell. I was young, and I was worked 
upon by those older than me.” 

“You were a Confederate?” said 
Major Bain. Then he smiled. “ Why, 
sir, that is nothing. That is past. We 
were fair enemies. We—” 

Simon interrupted the 
speech, 

“No,” said he steadily. “I was not 
a Confederate. “I was a Son of Lib- 
erty.” 


friendly 
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“Oh!” The exclamation was long 
drawn out. Clearly a Son of Liberty 
was a different order of being from a 
Confederate. Major Bain looked gravely 
at Simon, his bright color a_ little 
dimmed. 

“T was misled. I have repented it 
for fifty years. I thought there might 
be a year of jubilee to wipe it out. 
The Government took our names and 
wrote them down, thousands of them. 
I thought they might be destroyed now. 
I could not bear to die and have my 
name on such a list. There must be 
other old men like me. But I under- 
stand the records are printed. It is too 
late. I have not even a grandson to 
blot it out. I—” 


M AJOR BaAtn leaned forward. He 
1 held up his hand tosilence Simeon. 
Did he refuse even to hear a Son of 
Liberty ? Simon hid his tremulous lips 
with his thin old hand. 

At last Major Bain spoke irrele- 
vantly. 

“ Brother, there are hundreds and 
hundreds of volumes of the ‘ Congres- 
sional Record.’ It is a vast and impor- 
tant work.” 

“T know,” said Simon. 

Again Major Bain held up his hand 
for silence. 

“But it is not a perfect record. It is 
broken, sir. Certain volumes do not 
exist; they were destroyed. They con- 
tained— ” 

Again Major Bain paused, trying to 
control the flood of words which choked 
his throat. He had made many speeches 
before large audiences, but this speech 
to one man was, he felt, the most dra- 
matie of his life. Simon Lee, seeing 
light once more, leaned forward, pale as 
death. 

“They contained the names of the 
Sons of Liberty and the testimony 
against them. They were destroyed—” 
Major Bain paused again. 

“Oh, why were they destroyed ?” 
asked Simon Lee. 

Major Bain rose and thrust his hand 
into the breast of his coat. He could 
not deliver himself of his climax and 
remain seated. 

* Beeause a Christian, a democratic, 
a merciful Government wished to for- 
get, sir. Your year of jubilee is over, 
sir, long, long ago.” 

Simon rose also. He did not think of 
going. He only knew that he must 
stand. 

“You mean that—” 


’+*T mean that they were burned or 


macerated or torn up. They do not 
exist, they are gone. 

“Printed books ?” asked Simon, in 
awe. 

“ Printed books,” said Major Bain. 
“Come with me.” 


Simon was shown hundreds of books, 
row upon row, alike in binding. 

“There are the others,” explained 
Major Bain. “ But two are lacking.” 
Then Major Bain capped the situation 
neatly. “* Merey is better than justice,” 
said he. 


Yiwon did not know how he said 
S good-by. His néxt conscious moment 
found him outside. He stood looking 
down upon an enchanted prospect, and 
it seemed to him that he felt a spirit 
near him. It was not Javert; Javert 
was gone; it was another, great, wise, 
beneficent, who became for him a sym- 
bol. Simon stretched out his arms. 
He did not realize that his hands were 
empty and that the little satchel which 
he earried was somewhere behind him : 
he never, indeed, remembered where it 
was. 

** God bless Abraham Lincoln!” said 
he with a full heart. 

But an emotion even more intense 
was to fill the breast of Simon Lee. 
Toward him came a group of soldiers, 
brawny fellows who sang loudly a song 
which made his heart stand still. They 
were Southerners—he could tell it from 
their voices. It was cruel to have been 
so elated and to be now so terrified 
as was poor Simon. For they sang 
“ Dixie” loudly, defiantly, as though 
they did not realize that the past must 
be ignored, forgotten, forgiven. Simon 
stumbled toward them. Perhaps he 
could persuade them that their course 
was perilous. Then he stopped short. 
It was a world gone mad! They had 
changed their tune; they were singing, 
they were singing, these lads from 
Alabama : 


“The Yanks are coming, 
The Yanks are coming, 
The drums rum-tumming every- 
where.” 


“ The Yanks!” said Simon, and again, 
“The Yanks!” and still again, * 77 
Yanks!” 

The boys swept by him and Simon 
Lee looked after them. From the 
bottom of the steps he saw them sil- 
houetted against the sky. They stood 
with their arms locked, magnificent as 
though sculptured from some warm 
marble. 

“They don’t know what they're 
singing.” said Simon, hysterically. “It’s 
past and gone. They'd as soon sing one 
song as another. They don’t know any 
better; South or North or Sons of 
Liberty, it’s all one to ’em. God bless 
“em !” 

Then Simon stroked his thin old 
cheeks. The climax of his happiness 
was, after all, tearful. 

“Oh, I wish | was young Ilke them !” 
said Simon Lee. 
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(Cin 18s what happened to Blaine 


DR. BURCHARD 


in 1884 have happened to Har- 

ding in 1920? The Harding land- 
slide was so overwhelming that it is 
easy enough to say now that no un- 
toward last-minute fluke could possibly 
have thrown the victory to Cox. 

But elections are never decided until 
the ballots are cast. It therefore be- 
hooved the most cocksure Republican 
leader or newspaper, even two weeks 
before the last election, to be careful of 
every action and to weigh every utter- 
ance. If the chances between the two 
candidates had been very much more 
even during October than we now know 
them to have been, “‘ Harvey’s Weekly,” 
notwithstanding its ardent advocacy of 
Harding, might easily have turned the 
scales in Cox’s favor because of a most 
discreditable cartoon in its issue of Oc- 
tober 23, in which the .sensibilities of 
our Roman Catholic brethren were 
deeply wounded by a shocking carica- 
ture of their cherished doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin 
Mary. 

Colonel Harvey’s post-election state- 
ment that he knew nothing of ihat tact- 
less, tasteless, and irrevereat cartoon 
until] he saw it in print has been ac- 
cepted at par by all fair-minded men, 
and they applauded his fine expression 
of regret for its appearance in his 
journal ; for every true American re- 
spects his neighbor’s convictions, even 
when he does not share them. 

_ It is therefore to be hoped that the 
indignation excited by that cartoon 
even among thoughtful Protestants in 
the Republican party will teach poli- 
ticians and editors a lesson that will not 
be forgotten in future campaigns. In 
any hotly contested election an appar- 
eutly trifling incident—some error in 
political strategy or some thoughtless 
utterance by a candidate or one of his 


partisans—might easily at the last mo- 
ment lose a victory that was almost 
won. 

The blow thus unwittingly dealt 
to Mr. Harding—which, had the 
election been close, might have been 
fatal—came from a journal that was 
extremely friendly to him. While the 
incident and its lesson are still fresh 
in mind it may interest readers of 
The Outlook to recall a really fatal 
wound that was received by another 
American statesman and Presidential 
candidate “in the house of his friends.” 
I refer to the Rev. Dr. Samuel Burch- 
ard’s famous phrase, “ Rum, Romanism, 
and Rebellion,’ which, on the very 
eve of the election of 1884, snatched 
the Presidency from the hands of James 
G. Blaine. The writer happens to know 
from first-hand knowledge a good deal 
of the inside history of that fatal phrase. 





DRIFT OF IRISH TOWARD BLAINE 


About three weeks before the 1884 
election, the writer spent a Sunday at 
the summer home of Mr. John Wana- 
maker, the great Philadelphia merchant. 
Among the guests was the Rev. Dr. R. 
M. Thompson, a distinguished Irish 
Presbyterian, who (I think) was a Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Hetold methat 
he was in correspondence with leading 
Irishmen all over the United States ; 
that the Irish vote for Blaine would as- 
tonish the country; that he was in per- 
sonal touch. with scores of Irish “ Blaine 
Clubs ” in different parts of tlie coun- 
try, composed of Irishmen who up to 
that time had always voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket. Dr. Thompson’s state- 
ment only confirmed the widespread 
rumors of a drift toward Blaine on the 
part of drishmen, who were attracted 
by his magnetic qualities and by his 
liberal attitude toward the Irish. 





THE PHRASE THAT 
BEAT BLAINE 


INSIDE STORY OF A DECISIVE 
INCIDENT IN AMERICAN POLITICS 


BY RICHARD D. HARLAN 


Mr. Blaine himself, a year or more 
after the election, told my father that 
about three weeks before the election, 
while he was at his home in Augusta, 
Maine, he received an invitation from 
the Republican National Conimitteeto 
attend a great banquet to be given in 
his honor in New York City during the 
week immediately preceding the elec- 
tion. His acceptance was published in 
all the newspapers. 

Mr. Blaine further said that shortly 
afterwards he received a letter from a 
certain newspaper correspondent in 
New York, who was unknown _per- 
sonally to him but who represented 
himself as being an ardent Republican. 
He implored Mr. Blaine not to come to 
New York, but to remain in Augusta, 
as the fight was already won. This un- 
known newspaper man wrote him a 
second and a third time, expressing his 
fears that “ something” might be said 
or done during the proposed visit to 
New York that might lose the election. 
Of course that correspondent did not 
dream of Dr. Burehard’s fatal remark. 
Possibly he may have been afraid of 
the ery of “ Wall Street influence ” 
that would be raised, and which ac- 
tually was raised, in connection with 
the famous “ Millionaires’ Banquet” 
that was given to Mr. Blaine during 
that visit to New York. 

BLAINE WAS SUPERSTITIOUS 

Mr. Blaine told my father that he 
had a vein of superstition in his nature ; 
that the thrice-repeated warning from 
his unknown newspaper friend actually 
“vot on his nerves,” making him think 
of “ Remember the ides of March ;” 
and that he seriously thought of reeall- 
ing his acceptance of that invitation. 
But he did go to New York, where, 
by a mere accident (as will be shown 
further on in this article) he listened 
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GROVER CLEVELAND 


to Dr. Burehard’s speech containing 
that famous and fatal phrase, “ Rum, 
Romanism, and Rebellion.” 

The authority for the third feature 
of this story is the late Dr. Burehard 
himself, whom I afterwards came to 
know very well, and greatly to esteem, 
while I was the minister of the “ Old 
First” Presbyterian Church of New 
York City. 

When it became known that Mr. 
Blaine was to spend afew days in New 
York during the week before the eiec- 
tion, a large committee was formed, com- 
posed of Protestant clergymen of Re- 
publican sympathies, who asked Mr. 
Blaine for the privilege of meeting 
him and of presenting a brief address 
tohim. The clergymen’s request was 
granted. 

A certain clergyman, not Dr. Bur- 
chard, was chosen to be their spokes- 
man ; but the day before the meeting 
he was taken ill. A futile effort was 
made in two or three directions to get 
a suitable substitute, and it was only an 
hour or two before the meeting that 
Dr. Burchard was asked to be their 
spokesman. This fact is worth mention- 
ing, because of the silly charge after- 
wards made, by people who did not 
know Dr. Burchard’s guileless charac- 
ter and his sincere devotion to the Re- 
publican candidate, that the speech 
containing that fatal phrase was a cun- 
ningly put-up job! 


_the edges of the audience 


THE LURE OF ALLITERATION 

Dr. Burehard’s speech was almost an 
impromptu one, and his famous phrase 
simply put into aptand alliterative form 
a charge that had often been made in 
previous elections by Republican news- 
papers and on the hustings without 
serious results; for until 1884 the 
vast majority of Roman Catholies had 
been Democrats. The trouble with the 
gentle and guileless old man was that 
he knew next to nothing of * polities,” 
and he was entirely ignorant of the 
widespread drift toward Blaine among 
the Irish Roman Catholics. 

Mr. Blaine’s post-election remarks to 
my father are the authority for the 
fourth episode. 

The meeting with those Protestant 
parsons was held on the Friday after- 
noon before the election. Dr. Burchard’s 
speech was a short one, and was deliv- 
ered in a voice that hardly carried to 
present. 
Mr. Blaine told my father that Dr. 
Burchard’s phrase went through him 
like a knife, and that he sensed its 
danger at once. He debated with him- 
self whether he would vigorously repu- 
diate it and earnestly deprecate such a 
sectarian and sectional appeal. But, as 
the brief phrase had been only a pass- 
ing remark and had not been amplified, 
and as it had been uttered in such a 
low voice that possibly it had not at- 
tracted notice, Mr. Blaine said that he 


8 December 


finally concluded that any repudiation 
on his part would only serve to empha- 
size and advertise it; and he said that 
he therefore made the greatest blunder 
of his life by letting the phrase go un- 
rebuked. 

How often must Mr. Blaine have 
recalled those ** saddest words of tongue 
or pen,” “ Jt might have been”! If he 
had only obeyed the strong impulse 
born of his superstitious presentiments 
and had eanceled the trip to New York ; 
or if the spokesman first chosen by that 
group of parsons had not been taken 
ill; or even if Mr. Blaine, carrying: out 
his first thought, had promptly, vigor- 
ously, and publicly repudiated Dr. 
Burehard’s thoughtless appeal to sec- 
tarian and sectional prejudices, which 
repudiation would have been printed 
next morning in every newspaper 
throughout.the land, he would undoubt- 
edly have attained his long-cherished 
ambition of being President of the 
United States. On just such chance 
decisions and happenings do great 
events sometimes turn. 

What happened is common knowl- 
edge. 

A Democratic reporter took down 
every word of Dr. Burchard’s speech, 
and within a few hours after that meet- 
ing tens of thousands of post-cards, 
playing up the phrase in-big type, 
“Rum, RoMANISM, AND REBELLION,” 
were printed by the Democratic Com- 
mittee in New York. Those postals 
were mailed on that Friday night to 
every Roman Catholie priest in New 
York State, and on the Sunday before, 
the election Dr. Burehard’s charge was 
rebuked from numerous Roman Catho- 
lie pulpits throughout the State. 

As a natural and inevitable result. 
Dr. Thompson’s Irish * Blaine Clubs ” 
did not materialize to any great extent 
on election day. Thousands of Irish 
votes were lost for Mr. Blaine, and 
Grover Cleveland carried the State by 
about 1,200 majority, and New York's 
vote in the Electoral College was what 
turned the scale. Thus an eleventh- 
hour change of only about 600 votes 
from Blaine to Cleveland elected the 
latter. 

Dear old Dr. Burehard’s phrase did 
the business, and the kindly old man 
was cursed and vilified by Republicans 
throughout the country. People who 
knew nothing of his guileless character 
even went so far as to accuse him of 
having been bribed to beat Mr. Blaine! 
A sareastic invitation was telegraphed 
to him to attend a Democratic banquet 
in Kentucky, at which it was proposed 
to congratulate him on his fine work 
for the Democratic party ! 


A BABE IN POLITICS 


The last episode in my story is full 
of curious interest. It is connected with 
a meeting of Chi Alpha—a coterie of 
Presbyterian and Dutch Reformed pas 
tors and theological professors in New 
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York City, of which the writer was a 
member. The meeting took place on 
the Saturday night before the election 
of 1888. Dr. Burchard was a member 
of that coterie and was present. 

It was Chi Alpha’s custom at the 
meeting immediately preceding.a Pres- 
idential election to lay aside its usual 
programme of theological discussions, 
and for every member, whether he was 
a Republican or a Democrat, to speak 
of the issues and prospects of the elec- 
tion according to his convictions. 

When it came the turn of the late 
Dr. Henry M. Field to speak his mind, 
he told us, among other things, that he 
had just come from Baltimore, where 
he was present at a large dinner given 
to distinguished people of both parties. 
Among those present was a very pretty 
young woman who was a Roman Cath- 
olic and the daughter of a Confederate 
officer. Lifting her glass of champagne 
toward Dr. Field, she gave him this 
saucy toast: “ Here’s to Rum, oman- 
ism, and Rebellion !” 

I was aghast at what, at first thought, 
struck me as being a most unkind and 
tactless reference to Dr. Burchard’s 
famous blunder, and I looked around 
to where the latter sat, expecting to 
find him blushing with embarrassment. 
But Dr. Field knew more than I did as 
to how Dr. Burchard had finally come 
to look upon his fawe pas of 1884. 
From others and from Dr. Burchard 
himself I soon learned the story of his 
subsequent change of attitude in regard 
to Mr. Cleveland, whose election he had 
so unwittingly and innocently brought 
about. 

During Mr. Cleveland’s first Admin- 
istration the Pan-Presbyterian Council 
met in Washington and Dr. Burchard 
was a delegate. The Council went in a 
body to the White House to pay their 
respects to the President. Mrs. Cleve- 
land stood at the side of her husband 
to receive the delegates as they filed 
past. When Dr. Burchard was pre- 
sented by name, Mrs. Cleveland, with 
that winsomeness which has always so 
endeared her to every one who met 
her, was so gracious in the welcome 
she extended to the gentle old man to 
whom Mr. Cleveland was in a special 
sense indebted for his unexpected elec- 
tion that Dr. Burchard’s stiff Repub- 
licanism began at that moment to 
thaw. 

How far that change in his po- 
litical leaning ever went I do not 
know. But the writer will let Dr. 
Burehard tell his own story of how he 
finally came to look upon the part he 
played in Mr. Cleveland’s election. 
The following is the substance of what 
Dr. Burehard said to Chi Alpha at 
that Saturday-night meeting just be- 
fore the election of 1888. 

Taking his text from Dr. Field’s 
humorous reference to his epoch-making 
phrase, Dr. Burchard then quoted those 
words of Holy Scripture, “Out of the 
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mouths of babes and sucklings Thou 
hast perfected praise.” 

He confessed to us that he had been 
a mere babe in “ polities;” that in his 
address to Mr. Blaine he had only ex- 
pressed what had often been said pub- 
licly, in previous elections, without 
damage to the Republican cause; and 
that at the time he knew nothing of 
the peculiar danger of any such re- 
mark in the election of 1884. He then 
went on, in a detached and delightfully 
naive way, to philosophize over the re- 
sults of his chance phrase. 

He reminded us of the fear that used 
to be entertained in the North before 
1884 that if the Democrats ever came 
into power “the South would be in 
the saddle,” and that it would then rip 
up all the legislation growing out of 
the Civil War. He then showed us (as 
by that time had proved to be the 
case) how groundless had been those 
fears; and he spoke in justly high 
terms of the wise and conservative 
Administration of Mr. Cleveland. 


BURCHARD PREDICTED COLLAPSE OF 
THE “SOLID SOUTH” 


He next referred to the effect of that. 
Administration upon the general politi- 
cal development of the country. Be- 
fore Mr. Cleveland’s election it had 
always been the “ Solid North ” against 
the “Solid South.” As an inevitable 
result of that sectional division of par- 


BLAINE 


ties it had never been possible in the 
South to diseuss frankly and _intelli- 
gently the various economic and politi- 
cal questions that had nothing to do 
with the differences between the North 
and South. For that reason the South 
had continued to be solidly Democratic 
because the Republican party was the . 
party of the North—a most unwhole- 
some state of affairs. 

Dr. Burchard then said that Mr. 

Cleveland’s Administration had laid 
the bogey of “Southern domination,” 
and he predicted that the way would 
eventually open for a frank and intel- 
ligent discussion in the South of the 
broader questions of economie and polit- 
ical policy, which he believed would in 
time run new and non-sectional lines of 
party cleavage. 
' And he eoneluded his remarks by 
saying that, for the reasons given, he 
had finally come to look upon himself 
as the humble, even though foolish, in- 
strument in the hands of Providence for 
ushering in a more National era in 
American polities, which would in time 
displace the sectionalism of the decades 
immediately following the Civil War. 

His truly wise remarks along that 
line made a deep impression upon all 
the members of Chi Alpha. After 
thirty years Dr. Burchard’s prophecy 
has at last been fulfilled, for it is now 
evident that the “Solid South” has 
been broken up for good. 
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A CANADIAN MARMOT— 
LAKE LOUISE 


Lake Louise, one of the gems of the 
Canadian Rockies, is included in a 
game reservation, and thousands of 
marmots gather here, unmolested—but 
by no means tame, our informant says 














From Ruth Hinsdale, Berkeley, Cal. 





AN INDIAN HOME—ISLETA 
PUEBLO, NEW MEXICO 
At the left, on the poles, are strings of 


red peppers that will later appear in 
** chile con carne ~ 














From George L. Cady, New York City 
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THE BOOK TABLE: DEVOTED TO BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS 


NOVELS NOT FOR A 


| i is said that this generation of novel 
i readers devours everything but re- 
members nothing. There is a vast crowd 
of mediocre stories that sink quickly 
into oblivion. The competition among 
writers seems to be for a merry life and a 
short one for their literary progeny. All 
the more credit, then, to those who do not 
manufacture stories just to get a laugh or 
a thrill, but exercise their art as the older 
dramatists and poets did—to deal nobly 
and seriously with the raw material of 
human nature: passion, character and 
conduct, motive and action, not forgetting 
the spice of humor and the stress of 
situation. 

Three recent novels may be here pointed 
out with appreciation and thankfulness as 
examples that belong to literature, that 
repay careful reading because they bear 
the marks of careful thinking and careful 
writing. They are not the only ones of the 
season to merit this praise, but they are 
fine and welcome specimens of a class by 
no means too numerous. 

First in-order and first in ability comes 
Mrs. Edith Wharton’s “'The Age of Inno- 
cence.” The species of “innocence” pre- 
vailing in New York’s fashionable society 
in a period now nearly half a century ago 
was the innocence of an artificial, conven- 
tional, and dull society./It was a little 
before the “Four Hundred” phrase in- 
vented by Ward McAllister obtained vogue, 
but there was already the idea of an ex- 
clusiveness the lines of which were those 
of wealth, family .connection, stiff social 
entertainments, and patronage of the opera, 
rather than those having relation to the 
world of art, literature, brilliant talk, or 
intellectual impulses. What was outside of 
this New York self-constituted circle was 
considered by it as dubious ; life and cul- 
ture “abroad” were practically unknown 
quantities. This time and the people and 
setting for the story are described with 
painstaking art, from Brown of Grace 
Church to the few great moguls whose 
smile or frown made or unmade “ social 
standing.” As a picture of the ‘upper 
classes” in our metropolis as it stolidly 
solidified itself in the decade or so after 
the Civil War, the novel is curiously 
captivating; no one but Mrs. Wharton 
could have rendered the description so 
delicately exact. There is irony behind 
it all, but not the bitterness of scorn or 
contempt. It is an, etching, not a cari- 
cature. ; 

Into this self-satisfied and self-centered 
group comes a Polish countess, an Ameri- 
can girl who has made an unhappy mar- 
riage abroad. She is regarded with suspi- 
cion, and is received only when the one 
family whose social supremacy is almost 
imperial takes her up. She is accustomed 
to free social interchange with writers, 
painters, and diplomats, to witty talk, to 
freedom from dulling conventionality. 
Contrasted with her is a charming young 
society girl who is loving and sweet- 


1The Age of Innocence. By Edith Wharton. 
'), Appleton & Co., New York. 

In Chancery. By John Galsworthy. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
_ Blind: A Story of These Times. By Ernest 
Poole. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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natured, but who simply does not conceive 
that “ what they do ” and “ what they say” 
—*“they” meaning “ society ”—can be dis- 
regarded. Between them hesitates the young 
New Yorker, Archer ; he is bound by com- 
mitments to the girl of restricted nature, 
but longs for the woman of deeper and 
stronger character. In the end the bonds 
of convention and pledged honor prevail, 
but the struggle is a passionate one and 
leaves Archer disappointed and disillu- 
sionized. 

The play of social forces and individual 
striving is subtle and strong. Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s new novel is in workmanship equal 
to her very best previous work. Indeed, 
one is strongly inclined to declare this the 
best piece of American fiction of the pres- 
ent season. Its qualities are not superticial ; 
its situation is led up to with admirable 
skill, so that the intensity of interest grad- 
ually tightens and strengthens. In its re- 
strained art as well as its clear-sightedness 
the book is finely wrought. In the give. 
and take of dialogue between the many 
minor characters there is ample entertain- 
ment. In its adequate dealing with a large 
motif this is a book of far more than 
ephemeral value. 

“ Possession” is the controlling passion 
of Mr. Galsworthy’s novel. It controls, 
dominates, and dully obsesses the minds 
and action of most of the members of his 
Forsyte family. Not alone possession of 
money and solidly invested property, but 
of art works for their property value, of 
families as something appertaining to each 
Forsyte personage, of wives as personal 
belongings. The hardest-headed Forsyte 
of them all, Soames, the author tells us, 
“ collected” his second wife as he did pic- 
tures. And Mr. Galsworthy, with a touch 
of genius, shows us this same Forsyte at 
the very end of the story trying to conceal 
his disappointment because this wife has 
borne him a daughter instead of the son 
that he had longed for as the most im- 
ean of his personal possessions (he 

new she would have no other child), but 
as he looked at the child suddenly “ the 
sense of triumph and renewed possession 
welled within him. By God, this, this 
thing was his!” 

So, too, Soames felt toward his first 
wife. He cared nothing for her after mar- 
riage except as an appendage to his pride 
of possession. Revolted, she left him for 
aman who did love her. Years after he 
decided to institute the divorce proceed- 
ings which his pride had so far forbidden. 
It was solely that he might make another 
loveless marriage and add a son and heir 
to his possessions. But, when he saw again 
this woman who despised him, there sprang 
up in him the sense of frustrated owner- 
ship, and in a mad passion he tried in vain 
to regain possession. And so with other 
Forsytes ; whether heavily or wildly, they 
clung to what they had and built up a 
family tradition of wealth, power, and 
selfish mastership. 

These Forsytes are descended from or 
survivors of those we met in Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s “ Man of Property.” It is a 
serious drawback that the first dozen 
pages or so of this book are a regular 
barbed-wire obstruction because of their 


intricate tangle of genealogy and relation- 
ships. The reader who perseveres, how- 
ever, will be rewarded by as fine and 
penetrating a study of temperament and 
heredity as is often written—not “ high- 
brow” or philosophical, but dramatic, 
tense, and vivid. As with at least one 
other English novel of this season, the 
British divorce law, for the broadening of 
which there is now a strong agitation, sug- 
gests the situations. It is an amusing and 
curious turn that its provision which re- 
quires an applicant for divorce to prove 
that he or she has begged the recreant 
spouse to return and condone, almost 
blocks one divorce, while in another case 
it brings a repentant husband back from 
South America, much to the disgust of 
his wife, who, despite her formal demand 
for restoration, had hoped never to see 
him again. 

Mr. Ernest Poole’s “ Blind” is by its 
plan debarred from a centralized situation 
and unity of construction. It is truly “a 
story of these times,” but in the sense that 
the publishers indicate when they describe 
its narrator, Larry Hart, as one who “ sits 
in the darkness that is his heritage from 
the Great War, who lives over‘ again a 
truly American career, covering forty years 
of National growth and change, and peers 
adventurously into a future of tremendous 
unborn forces, both good and evil.’ Larry 
is naturally more or less of a reflex of Mr. 
Poole’s own experience as observer of 
social service cull talented wrongs, writer 
of correspondence from Russia, Germany, 
and elsewhere abroad, ardent longer for 
the coming of justice and fairness. Larry 
is blinded in the Great War, but the book’s 
tithe -is-of-mevral—rather-than- physical in- 
tent. Hope and faith in the future are shown 
in his words: “In all the peoples of the 
earth there is a reserve of sli ism, cour- 
age, devotion, and endurance, the presence 
of which we barely suspect, we who are so 
tragically blind. A Russian engineer once 
a : ‘We are beggars sitting on bags of 
gold.’ That is true of all humanity. And 


, through the years that are coming the gold 


will appear to our opening eyes.” 

It must not be thought that the novel is 
one of social propaganda alone. It has fic- 
tional vitality because of the variety and 
realism of its shifting scenes, the good and 
bad human qualities of its actors, its rapid 
movement, and its precision in deserip- 
tion. R. D. TownsEnp. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 
Socialism in Thought and Action, By 
Harry W. Laidler, Ph.D. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

Why does Socialism exist? Because of 
economic and human waste and because of 
the inequality of wealth. Radical Socialists 
aim at the breakdown of capitalism, at 
class struggle, at collectivism. The very 
extreme radical effort in Russia has re- 
sulted simply in a dictatorship by the pro- 
letariat, a régime characterized by conser- 
vative Socialists as devoid of any redeeming 
feature. In the present volume the author 
shows what has taken place in Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and other countries, including our 
own. He discusses the Socialist criticism of 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE READING THE BIBLE—A DRAWING BY N. C. WYETH 


From a new edition of ** Robinson Crusoe,’ 


present-day society, the Socialist theory of 

economic development, the Socialist con- 

ception of a future social state, and the 
achievements and present status of the or- 
ganized Socialist movement. 

Spanish America: Its Romance, Reality, 
and Future. ByC. R. Enock, C.E., F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated. 2 vols. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. 

Mr. Enock’s two volumes on Spanish 
America might well have been three vol- 
umes, so entertaining, interesting, and in- 
structive are they. ‘The text is not clogged 
by an overweight of historical or economic 
information. It gives to the average reader 
just the kind of informacion he wants and 
needs concerning Central and South Amer- 


ica—that is to say, South America without - 


Brazil, regrettably excluded because of the 
limitations of the title of the work. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 

Alsace in Rust and Gold. By Edith 
O’Shaughnessy (Mrs. Nelson O’Shaughnessy). 

Illustrated. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
This is a book about Alsatians, the sim- 
ple, hearty, resourceful folk. They live 
near near enough to the Swiss to have some 
of the sturdy qualities of that people. Un- 
like the Swiss, the Alsatians have for nearly 


’? with pictures in color by N. C. Wyeth 


half a century been compelled to live under 
a Government not of their own choosing. 
With the sympathy born of first-hand expe- 
rience, Mrs. O’Shaughnessy tells about 
them in the war and in the happier days 
for them since the war. , 

Great Fire of London in 1666 (The). By 


Walter George Bell, F.R.A.S. Illustrated. 
The John Lane Company, New York. 


An exhaustive history of London’s great- 
est tragedy. One doubts whether Chicago, 
Boston, and San Francisco one hundred 
years hence will find historians of their 
great conflagrations to write as complete 
and interesting a book as this. Will Amer- 
icans ever love their cities as Englishmen 
love London? Many quaint pictures and 


-curious plans help to bring the London of 


old days near to the reader and to elucidate 

the book's ample descriptive matter. 

Seeing the Far West. By John T. Faris, 
Illustrated. The J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 

A comprehensive book, profusely illus- 
trated, about the scenic attractions of the 
Far West. Even for old travelers in the 
regions described it whets the appetite for 
more sightseeing. The style is entertain- 
ing, and the book will take its place as one 
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of the best of the “boosters” for seeing 
the great West. 
Wild Turkeys and Tallow Candles. By, 
Ellen Hayes. The Four Seas Company, Boston. 
An intensive study of the rag omy of 
a@ small town in central Ohio, this book 
will interest primarily the residents of 
Granville, the town described, but it pre- 
sents a typical picture of the settlement 
and growth of a village of the Middle 
West, and as such will be valued. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel De Foe. Illus 
trated. Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, New 


York. 

Fortunate is the boy who has not yet 
read his “ Robinson Crusoe ” and who re- 
ceives this edition, with its excellent type 
and its beautiful pictures in color, as his 
first introduction to good old Robinson. A 

limpse of the book will make any lover of 

e Foe wish he were a boy again. 


WAR BOOKS 

France and Ourselves. By Herbert Adams 
Gibbons. The Century Company, New York. 

This is a good book. It shows us how 
we can help France and how France can 
help us. The general soundness of the 
author’s opinions is evident when we con- 
sider what has taken place since his chap- 
ters were written. They are all published 
just as written when the fighting was in 
progress. Not all will regard one of the 
author’s opinions, however, as sound—that 

concerning the despatch to Europe of a 

volunteer army led by Theodore Roosevelt, 

no matter what the greater satisfaction in 

France later was at the arrival of an ofli- 

cial army led by General Pershing. 

History of American Field Service in 
France. Edited by James Norman Hall and 
Charles Bernard Nordhoff. 3 vols. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Lafayette Flying Corps (The). Edited by 
James Norman Hall and Charles Bernard 
Nordhoff. Associate Editor, Edgar G. Ham- 
ilton. Illustrated. 2 vols. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 


Of the various histories of individual 
units and organizations which saw service 
in the war, we have seen none to compare 
in form and completeness with these ree- 
ords of the work and personnel of the 
Lafayette Flying Corps and the American 
Field Service in France. These volumes 
form a record of achievement, sacrifice, 
and devotion to duty of which every 
American may be proud. The men who 
formed the backbone of these two organi- 
zations may be regarded as having been 
among the leaders of those who not only 
saw America’s duty early and clearly, but 
who also bore more than their share ot 
the burden of translating that ideal of duty 
into the reality of achievement. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Romance of Madame Tussaud (The). By 
John ‘Theodore Tussaud. Introduction by 
Hilaire Belloc. Illustrated. The George H. 
Doran Company, New York. 

People who think of Madame Tussaud’s 
Exhibition in London as a thing of the 
past, displaced by the movies, will be sur- 
prised to learn from this book that tle 
attendance at the show has during the 
yast few years mounted into the millions. 
The book tells in entertaining and anecdotal 
fashion the history of the Exhibition: 
there are many good illustrations, inelud- 
ing some showing subjects in the Chamber 
of Horrors, the most famous feature of 
the “ wax works.” 
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% “—but it would have been a long, 


hard day without a Royal” 


Te Royal Typewriter speeds up the 
day’s work and sets the pace to the 
quickstep of efficiency. 


Because the Royal’s mgt action and 
adjustable personal touch takes the “grind” 
out of typewriting. 


For it adds to the sensitive fingers of the 
typist the one vital thing that the old-style 
typewriter subtracts—speed ! 


The speed with brains behind it—the real- 
- \ life speed of the expert typist, setting the 
pace that pays. 
Errorless speed is the kind of speed that counts— 
common sense has punctured the illusion of the 
me other kind. 
ab All-day speed, throbbing evenly with the big, steady 
#\ “pulse of modern business—that’s the speed of the 
, 7, Royal Typewriter. 
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ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Royal Typewriter Building, 364-366 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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THIS WEEK’S OUTLOOK 


A WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF CURRENT HISTORY ' 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY 


SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


War-Impelled Migration 


A MERICAN immigration authorities 
tell us that some hundreds of thou- 
sands of Polish Jews and millions of Italians 
have definitely planned to come to America 
just as soon as transportation facilities will 
permit. Similar statistics are true in regard 
to other foreign countries. What questions 
do these facts raise in your mind? 

The Outlook, in its editorial on immi- 
gration, found elsewhere in this issue, 
speaks of “ dealing with immigration at its 
source.” In what respects would this help 
solve our immigration problem? Would 
such a policy be fairer to prospective im- 
migrants than our present system ? 

Some employers are saying that no other 
checks than those already effected should 
be placed upon the coming of foreigners to 
our country. Among other things, it is 
said that some pone, Mee want to see in 
the immediate future scores of thousands 
of men and women in this country begging 
for jobs, on the ground that wage-earners 
need this experience to teach them their 
place in our present economic order. Tell, 
with reasons, what you think of the opin- 
ions of such employers. Are they thinking 
soundly from the economic point of view’ 

Do, or do- you not, agree with the opin- 
ion expressed by some that immigration 
from any country should be limited to a 
certain percentage of those already admit- 
ted? What are your reasons? 

What also, with reasons, is your opinion 
of the sal made by Representative 
Albert Johnson as stated in this editorial ? 

President-elect Harding believes that 
“only the immigrant who can be assimi- 
lated and thoroughly imbued with the 
American spirit ” should be allowed admis- 
sion to our shores. If so, how could we 
determine who such would be? 

What is Canada’s immigration policy? 
The Outlook thinks we have much to learn 
from it. Do you? 

Why have we not a thorough and con- 
sistent immigration policy? Can you out- 
line such a policy? Is the lack of it in- 
dicative of the way in which a democracy 
handles vital and human problems ? : 

Here are some valuable books on the 
immigration question : 

“ Schooling of the Immigrant,” by F. B. 
Thompson ( Deepen) ; “Immigration and 
Americanization,” by G. Davis (Ginn & 
Co.); “Our Foreigners,” by S. P. Orth 
(Yale Univ. Press) ; “The Immigrant and 
the Community,” by Grace Abbott (Cen- 
tury); “ Americanization,” by W. Talbot 
(H. W. Wilson). 


The Green Hyphen 


Can you make clear why “ Irish sentiment 
in the United States has manifested itself 
in an emphatically un-American way ”’? 

Is Sinn Fein a religion or a fanaticism ? 
If it is neither of these, what is it? 

What was the “ Citizen Genet” incident 
in American history? Wherein does the 


1 These questions and comments are designed not 
ouly for the use of current events classes and clubs, 
debating societies, teachers of history and English. 
and the like, but also for discussion in the home 
and for suggestion to any reader who desires to 
study current affairs as well as to read about them. 
—TuHe Eprrors. 


position of Eamon de Valera, “ President 
of the Irish Republic,” differ from that of 
“ Citizen Genet” ? 

How might the Federal Government 
curb the activities of De Valera? Should it ? 

Can you explain how one might be a 
friend of Ireland and at the same time 
not be a vilifier of England ? 

What is your opinion of reprisals? 

Why don’t the moderate men in Ireland 
and England come together in an attempt 
to break the Irish deadlock ? 

What is the Irish Home Rule Bill now 
passing through its last stages in the House 
of Lords? Is it a fair proposal? Which, 
in your opinion, show the better attitude 
in reference to the Irish question, the 
British or the Irish ? 

In the present state of affairs in Ireland 
is there anything else for Great Britain to 
do but make murder odious and unsafe? 

Define accurately the following: Pyro- 


Sessional propagandists, fatherland, op- 


probrious, epithet, Sinn Feiners, mass, 


fanatics. 


Shall We Scrap the Treaty ? 


What, with reasons, is your opinion of the 
two possible courses which The Outlook 
says are now open as to the Treaty of 
Versailles ? 

Has The Outlook answered its own 
question, Shall we scrap the Treaty? If 
you think it has, can you express that 
answer in three or four sentences ? 

If you do not like the answer which The 
Outlook has given to its own question, how 
would you answer the question ? 

Is there evidence that “the United 
States is as devoted as ever to the princi- 
ples for which the Nation really fought ”? 

Define and explain: Lodge reserva- 
tions, promulgate, intrinsically, auto- 
matically, the law of nations, interna- 
tional anarchy. 

In his book entitled “The American 
World Policies” (Doran) David Jayne 
Hill discusses what, in his opinion, the wise 
course and sure ground for America to 
take as to the Peace Treaty should be. He 
also tells us what the Senate really fought 
for and why. Have you read this book ? 

Some other books worth while reading 
in connection with this topic are “The 
Peace in the Making,” by H. W. Harris 
(Dutton); “From Upton to the Meuse,’ 
by W. Kerr Rainsford (Appleton); “The 
Doughboy in France,” by Edward Hun- 
gerford (Macmillan). 


Who Were the Pilgrim Fathers ? 


Read in connection with the editorial by 


’ Dr. Abbott on the Pilgrim Fathers the arti- 


cles by Mr. Abrams and Mr. Perrin, which 
are found on another page in this issue. 

For what reasons is it a good thing that 
the-entire Anglo-Saxon people are cele- 
brating this fall the landing of the Pilgrims ? 

What reasons can you give why French- 
men, Germans, Irishmen, and all other 
nationalities represented here in America 
should join in celebrating the tercentenary 
of the landing of the Pilgrims ? 

From reading the editorial and the arti- 
cles, what do you learn about the manners, 
customs, habits, and beliefs of the Pilgrims? 
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STEEL RACKS 
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HERE are few in- 


dustries in which 
we have not solved 
satisfactorily some dif- 
ficult storage problem. 


Bars are perhaps the 
most difficult things 
to store conveniently 
and at the same time 
compactly. The above 
cut shows a Durand 


Steel Rack for bars. 
Durand Steel Racks 


are also made to store 
compactly such di- 
verse articles as plow- 
shares, automobile 
radiators, fenders, tires 
and wheels. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1573 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg. 573 Park Row Bldg. 
Chicago New York 
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a home Make tt a Roosevelt Christmas 


a hearth 
o ieee Dead Theodore Roosevelt and 


Light Essays His Time 





His own presentation of his career 











E. V. RORAN Shown in his own letters 
LUC AS By JOSEPH BUCKLIN BISHOP 
ADVENTURES AND The career of no historic personage approaching Roosevelt in 
ot tie ASMS the New York eminence and interest has ever been set forth so fully, so au- 
Times says, “In a mood for genial thoritatively, so humanly. 
literary companionship, give us The extraordinary qualities of this book are 
for choice just such a companion pointed out by those best equipped to judge: 
yeh wo Lucas, hes han a Professor BRANDER MATTHEWS: 
tee 1 Me a nee “Mr. Bishop has given us a work which does for one Presi- 
; dent of the United States what was done for an earlier President 
7 by the publication of Grant’s ‘ Personal Memoirs.’’ 
Robert Cortes Dr. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President of Columbia 


University : 
HOLLID A , “TI can think of no similarly complete and vivid record of the 


In MEN AND BOOKS AND life and public work of any statesman.and man of aftsics. * 


CITIES the genial philosopher W. H. P. FAUNCE, President of Brown University: 
of WALKING-STICK PAPERS “Mr. Bishop’s own style and method are like transparent glass 
take a whimsical survey of the through which we see Mr. Roosevelt as he was.” 
country at large, from New York 
to California. 2 Vols., IMustrated, $10.00 
? 
Arnold - CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 





BENNETT FIFTH AVENUE AT 48th STREET, NEW YORK 


OUR WOMEN: Chapters on Send to a Friend HONEY CHOCOLATES 


the Sex-Discord is the latest lag 
SS, Nfeeste "|| WOUNDED WORDS |..." 77" 0S 
Sweet chocolate coating, pure honey centers made 








pg Ad cede “a = ~_ — Evenet aw | jor 4 pre may a onl 
- e shrew t t 1s healthful an " 
enlightened comments of an ex- CORA _.m WHITIN child poy for an adult. ? Order f sso oy Girletnae. 
pert witness.”—New York Post. Price 1.00 One dollar per pound, money with order 
FOUR SEAS CO. BOSTON, MASS. | ADDRESS “ENDION,”’ NAPLES, N. Y. 
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MOORE HARRY EMERSON FQSDICK’S 


A GARDEN OF PEACE: A aa The Meaning of Te announcement of 


Medley in Quietude by the ” 
Author of THE JESSAMY SERVICE iittala 








BRIDE. For all who relish a Ready December 3d Book 
quiet mind, an old-world garden Hundreds of thousands have been helped and by FOSDICK is an event 
and genial, mellow talk, this well- inspired by Fosdick’s messages on Prayer and Faith. | o¢ moment te the Chris- 
illustrated volume will prove a They will find this new book timely, virile, é 

: = . . tian world 
precious possession. ne 


Handy, pocket edition volume, printed 

on THIN paper, bound in art leather | FOSDICK’S trilogy on the 

cloth, round cornered. PRICE, $1.25, | ™eanins of Christianity 

** The Meaning of Prayer’’ 
$1.15 
































(ennnenneses errs, A WORTH- WHILE 
$ CHRISTMAS GIFT “*The Meaning of Faith’’ 
ANDGRAPEFRUIT ¢ a 
Bias Ghee én tee . A SPECIALLY BOUND SET of Fosdick’s three “‘Mean- | and NOW 
Send $3.25—I will $ ings" Prayer—Faith—Service ** The Meaning of Service’’ 
gy me $3.25—I will express you prepaid East 4 The THREE books, uniformly bound in cloth, with morocco $1. 
Si Mississippi River a Family ty KY < ridge, gold stamped, gilt top, with silk marker, encased in 
Carton contains }¢ crate. Specify large or smali $ ae Sree’ Sateen. $5.00, postage paid 
fruit wanted. Delicious Grape Fruit. same size $ : = mp dipsgie 
aren, same price. 3 Cartons either $ $9.00. Fruit $ PURPOSE 
Tipenec Ss 
Eo ell At your Bookstore ASSOCIATION PRESS \ 
C. H. VOORHEES, Box 402, SO. LAKE WEIR, FLORIDA $ or from us 
$ 347 Madison Ave., New York 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 


| The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 














WHEN A MELON IS CUT 


a distribution of cash or additional stock by some company 
among its stockholders. When the rumor goes abroad that 
such a distribution is in prospect, the stock concerned usually 
registers an advance in price, the extent of which is dependent 
upon the estimated size of the “melon.” What these “ melons ” 
amount to are in reality extra dividends, and they look most 
attractive to the ordinary investor. Before they are declared and 
before their size is known there is almost always a great deal of 
speculation in the stock to be affected, wild rumors of all kinds 
are circulated, and violent fluctuations take place in the price 
quotations. 
Now suppose there is a certain company about to cut a melon. 


Mes people know that the term “ cutting a melon ” means 


Suppose, for the sake of argument, the melon is known to be cash 
amounting to forty dollars a share. Would the stock of this com- 
pany be a wise investment under the circumstances? It might be. 
But what is going to happen to it after the dividend is paid? This 
is the question to be answered, for the main consideration in 
every investment is future prospects ; true, these prospects may 
be quite accurately forecast in many cases from past performances, 
but what a stock or bond is going to be worth some time in the 
future is the really interesting thing for the purchaser to decide. 
And when this forty-dollar dividend is paid, the stock in all proba- 
bility will sell for forty dollars less Gon its previous quotation. 
Suppose, for example, that you bought ten shares at 140. Obvi- 
ously their cost to you was $1,400, but if their price declines by 











Ww" you sTarT for California 

or Florida, South America 
or the Orient, or wherever your 
trip takes you—take Guaranty 
Travelers Checks. 

Guaranty Travelers Checks are 
safer than cash. Like money, 
they come in .convenient de- 
nominations—$10, $20, $50 and 
$100; like money, they are 
accepted everywhere —yet, if 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 


CAPITAL AND SurRPLus $50,000,000 











For Winter Travel 
in America and Abroad 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


BRUSSELS 


they are lost, their value can be 
replaced. 

Banks, here and abroad, cash 
Guaranty Travelers Checks as 
readily as your home bank cashes 
your personal check. 

Guaranty Travelers Checks 
cost but littlk—50 cents per $100. 
You can obtain them at any of 
our offices, or at banks through- 
out the country. 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE CONSTANTINOPLE 


RESOURCES OVER $800,000,000 
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and other fish, of whi 


St ler the first winter ‘mani © the colonists 
engaged in 0 owed todd, and bass, 
ch they tooke great store: 
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New England’s Fisheries 


Leper the Pilgrims sent their agent from 
Leyden in 1618 to secure the consent of 
the English crown to the settlement they pro- 
posed making in America, King James asked, 
“What profit might arise?”” “The single word, 
“Fishing”, was the reply. But the colonists 
did not intend to engage in fishing as a busi- 
ness. Only by chance did they land at Plym- 
outh Bay and by dint of circumstances they 
took to the sea for a means of livelihood. 

Once realizing the value of this industry, 
however, the Massachusetts General Court 
soon passed enactments “for the encourage- 
ment of men to set upon fishing”. In the 
year 1641, Governor Winthrop reported 300,- 
000 dry fish sent to market—the early begin- 
ning of a business that in 1918 brought to 
Boston, Gloucester and Portland, alone, over 
300,000,000 pounds of fish, valued at more 
than $10,000,000. 

Not only in the fisheries, but in the canning 


and preserving of their products, does New 
England’s interest extend. The latest avail- 
able statistics report that Maine and Mas- 
sachusetts together, in 1914, canned nearly 
5,000,000 cases of fish and oysters—more 
than half the tvia! in the United States—and 
over 100,000,000 pounds of cured fish. 

New England has nurtured from infancy 
many other industries for which she is famed, 

“besides her fisheries, and she possesses ports 
on the Atlantic which make her the natural 
marketplace for European and South American 
trade. “The Old Colony Trust Company of 
Boston is prepared to render every financial 
service to those wishing to benefit by her 
many commercial advantages of location and 
resources. 

We shall be glad to mail you our booklet, 
“Your Financial Requirements and How We 
Can Meet Them’, outlining our many facilities, 
Please address Department C. 
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Those attacks all of us 
are open to, of a sore 
scratchy throat, painful 
hoarseness or irritating 
cough—you can safely de- 
pend upon Piso’s for pro- 
tection against them. For 
56 years a_ household 
friend. It contains no 
opiate. Buy it to-day— 
always have it handy. 
35c at your druggist’s 
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PISO’S 
for Coughs & Colds 
INSPIRATION 


FOR DAILY LIVING 
A Year Bock Unusual 
Compiled from the best thoughts of 


LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 


By Olivia E. Phelps Stokes 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT WORTH WHILE 
$1.50. Postage 10c At your Dealers 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon St., Boston 
The very best THIN SKINNED 


INDIAN RIVER ORANGES 
and GRAPEFRUIT 


The finest in the State, will be shipped to 
you direct from the trees, after they get 
fully ripe, in quantities to suit family needs. 














Details sent on request. 
VICTORIA CITRUS GROVES CO. 


Cocoa, Indian River, Fla. 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs 
or pads. 
















MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents, Catalog and measure blanks 
maiied free. Send name and address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 471G State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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SELECTED GOSPEL HYMNS 
A choice selection from the famous 

MOODY & SANKEY GOSPEL HYMNS, 1 to 6 COMPLETE 
Herein are the favorite and the tenderest of the World’s 
best hymns; those hymns which have endured the longest 
by the estimate of time. In durable cloth binding for all 
departments of the Church. #50 per 100, carriage extra. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO.., 156 5th Ave., New York 


IF YOU EVER INVEST 


send for the free booklet 
**What You Should Know.” 
BARNES BROTHERS, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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the amount of the dividend they will be 
worth only a thousand dollars after the 
payment is made. Of course you have $400 
in cash, but have you actually made any- 
thing’ Possibly you may make something 
if earnings continue at the rate which justi- 
fied the former distribution, but the imme- 
diate effect is generally that the value of 
your investment is the same just after the 
melon was cut as it was previously. When 
a stock sells “ ex-dividend,” it usually sells 
lower than formerly by the amount of the 
dividend. For instance, if a stock is quoted 
at 10114 on December 10 and on Decem- 
ber 11 is “ ex” a dividend of 114 per cent, 
the chances are that it will sell one and 
one-half points lower on that date, or at 
100. If you sold on the former date, there- 
fore, you would not get the dividend, but 
in all probability you would get a price 
equivalent to what you would get if you 
waited until the day following, when you 
would be entitled to the ‘lividend even if 
you should dispose of your holdings before 
it was actually paid. In other words, you 
could sell ne get the amount of the divi- 
dend in the sale price, or wait until you 
were entitled to the dividend and then sell 
at a price lower by that amount. It is 
about as broad as it is long. 

Now when a melon is cut the company 
distributes cash, let us say. After the dis- 
tribution its assets are decreased by the 
amount of cash distributed ; and if this is 
the case, is not its financial position weak- 
ened to this extent? Is its outstanding 
stock as safe and as well secured as for- 
merly ’ This is something worth thinking 
about. 

Suppose that, instead of a distribution of 
cash, the melon consists of additional 
stock. What effect does additional out- 
standing stock have on the shares already 
outstanding and upon the stock as a whole? 
Well, suppose that a corporation has issued 
and outstanding 500,000 shares of stock on 
which it is paying dividends of $6 a share 
a year. This means that $3,000,000 a year 
is required to pay these dividends. Now 
suppose that every stockholder is given a 
new share of stock for every five shares he 
now owns; this increases the outstanding 
shares by twenty per cent and makes them 
total 600,000. Lf dividends are to be contin- 
ued at the rate of S6-a share, there will now 
be $3,600,000 required instead of the former 
amount. In other words, the corporation 
must now earn $600,000 a year more in 
order to make its stock as valuable as 
formerly, for the value of stock, as so often 
stated in these columns, is dependent pri- 
marily upon earnings. If earnings do not 
increase, possibly the dividend is cut, and in 
such circumstances it is entirely possible 
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Banks are employing hundreds of women in every depart- 
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arn by mail. Cataleg free. EDGARG. ALCORN, Pres. 
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FIRST MORTGAGE FARM LOAN BONDS 


DANFORTH FARM MORTGAGES represent con- 
servative Loans on productive farm lands worth more 
than double the amount of the debt. 

Not One Dollar lost in sixty-two years. 

Interest paid promptly when due. 

For sale in $500 and $1,000 denominations and upward. 
Complete information furnished upon request. 

Ask for Booklet and Investor's List No. 58. 
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that, while the stockholders have more 
shares than formerly, their aggregate value 
is no greater than the lesser amount. 

One result of stock dividends commonly 
overlooked is the benefit accruing to the 

referred stock. When common stock div- 
idends are distributed, it means that the 
corporation’s surplus is being capitalized. 
Common stock issued against assets of 
equipment, real estate, or new plants means 
that they are to be kept as assets and can- 
not be disposed of, and, as preferred stock 
has a prior right to fixed assets, its position 
is therefore strengthened. On the other 
hand, if the melon consists of cash it is 
possible that the position of the preferred 
stock may be weakened. It is presumed, 
of course, that no company is going to 
make distributions of the sort outlined here 
unless it is in a position to do so without 
hurt to any of its outstanding shares, but 
the considerations we have mentioned are 
worth thinking about. 

For instance, there were many concerns 
which made large profits from war busi- 
ness, and which have distributed these 
profits among their stockholders in the 
form of cash or new stock. Some of these 
concerns are having a difficult time of it 
now and are in need of the cash they gave 
away, or find the task of maintaining divi- 
dends on their increased capitalizations al- 
most impossible of accomplishment. People 
who now have 100 shares of a stock may 
find if they investigate its market value 
that they can get no more for it—and 
yey less—than would have been possi- 
le for 50 shares a few years ago before 
the outstanding stock was increased. 

In other words, “ melons” may be pleas- 
ant things to have a share in, but they do 
not necessarily indicate that they insure a 
large profit for the stockholders or add to 
the value of their stock. The argument in 
their favor is, of course, the fact that they 
are concrete evidence of prosperity, and if 
a corporation is prosperous this is pretty 
substantial evidence that its stock is valu- 
able. But, as with most things, there are 
two sides to the ‘question, and both should 
be carefully considered. 
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Quality First 
Notwithstanding that there 
are many different kinds of 
hose supporters we believe 
none has won such an en- 
viable reputation for gualit 
and serbice or given so muc 
satisfaction to mothers and 
children as the 
























HOSE SUPPORTER 


Why ? Because the webbing 
of fresh live rubber feels 
better and wears longer 
Because it is the only hose 
supporter equipped with that 
exclusive feature the 
All Rubber 

Oblong Button 


Because It Saves Hosiery 














The Alt Rubber George Frost Co., Boston 
Oblong Button Makers of Velvet Grip Hose 
Prevents Slipping Supporters for Women, Misses 

and Ruthless and Children and the Famous 
Ripping. Boston Garter for Men 
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Tours and Travel 





















oem 5 gare 
IRAYMOND-W HITCOMB 
GED TOURS 6 CRUISES GED 


SOUTH AMERICA 
CRUISE-TOUR 


Sailing February 15, 1921 and 

including in 50 days the great 

cities of the East and West Coasts. 

The shortest comprehensive tour 

of South America ever arranged. 
$1485 and up 


WEST INDIES 


Delightful cruises with many shore 

excursions. Sailing from New 

York Feb. 12, Mar. 5 and 26. 
$450 and up 


Other tours: California and Hawaii, 
Florida ana Nassau, Arabian Nights 
Africa, Round the World, Japan- 
hina, Europe. 
Send for Booklet Desired 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


Boston 
New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco 








Clearwater-Belleair 
Florida West Coast 


Four golf courses, tennis, fishing, 
shooting, motoring over perfect roads, 
The healthiest place in America, The 
finest. place in all the South to spend 
the winter. Clearwater Board of Trade 
will give further information. 








Early ring (= 


EGYPT, THE. HOLY LAND, 
and GREECE 


Under the leadership of 
Dr. H. H. POWERS 


Sailing the end of January 


Later Tours to ITALY and 
NORTHERN EUROPE 
Write for further information to 


The Bureau of University Travel 
15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate 
prices. Most interesting routes. 
Great success 1920), 


TEMPLE TOU 65-A Franklin St., 


Boston, Mass. 

BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
Thos. Bennett & Sons, Dunning Co., 
Established 1850 “E woth lished 1885 
California—Bermuda— West Indies 
Japan—China Egypt—Palestine 

SOUTH AMERICA 
506 Fifth Ave., New York 
200 Spreckels Building. San Francisco, Cal. 

















GO TO EUROPE IN 1921 


AT MY EXPENSE by organizmg a 
small party. Babcock’s European Tours, 1137 
Dean § Brcoklyn, N.Y. Established 1900. 


TRAVEL IN EUROPE 


Superb routes AR r. ad TER AtURe 
Splendid leaders HISTORY, FRENC 
Satisfactory prices SPAN ISH, ITALI aN 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
65-A Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


JAPAN 


Are you interested in it ? 


If so, write to Secretary 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for 120-page Guide Book Free 
When writing please mention ** Outlook.” 


Health Resorts 
LINDEN 











™, oo Place for Sick 
People to Get Well 


Doylestown, Pa.|ay, institution devoted to 


the personal study and specialized treat- 

ment of the invalid. Massage. Electricity, 

Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 
topert Lieeincotr Wanrer, M.D. 
(ate of The Walter Sanitarium) 





Hotels and Resorts 
NEW YOR K c ity 


Hotel Le Marquis 


12 East 31st Street 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 


Rates with Illustrated Rookies gladly sent 
upon request. JOHN TOLSON 


THK _] 53 Washing- 
101 EL JUDSON ° ton Square 
ym | Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 











. NEW JERSEY 
AT LAKEWOOD yqnkon 


Madison Avenue and First Street 
A homey, Christian house, accommodating 
thirty guests. One block from the lake and 
away from the business ——, For further 
information address Miss M. A. MERRIMAN. 


NEW YORK 











A Constantly Delightful Country Home 
With City Conveniences 


hew GOardens 
Jun 


KEW CARDENS, L. I. 
Only 16 minutes from Penn. Station 
Open Throughout the Year 
New York’s Newest and Finest Suburban Hotel 
Kew Gardens Inn is a residential Hotel of 
Charm and distinction operated entirely on 
the American plan. An excellent table, with 
room arrangements, newly equipped and 
beautifully furnished, in one, two, three or 
more rooms, with one or more private baths. 
Moderate prices. Golf—Tennis 
Under KNOTT Management 
GEO. H. WARTMAN, Manager 
Telephone Richmond Hill 8892 














SOUTH CAROLINA. 








“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
liable, dependabie and ethical. Every com- 
fort and convenience. Accommodations of 
superior quality. Disorder of the yg aD, 
dy aq ecialty. Fred. W. Seward, . 
red. W. Seward, Jr., M.D.. a. 'N. M 





oon View Sanatorium 
Greenwich, Ct. First-class in all respects, 
home comforts. H. M. Hitcncock, M.D. 











WINTER 
SWITZERLAND 


will give you the rest 
and recreation which 
you are seeking, for the 
sports and innumerable 
pastimes in that glori- 
ously beautiful, sunlit 
alpine land afford the 
acme of exhilarating 
exercise and _ healthful 
distraction. 


Big international events— 
January and February. 


For free information and sug- 
gestions write to the 


Official Agency of the 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
or to your favorite Tourist Agency 


—— 























The Bethesda Whi to hat ns, 


A private sanitarium for invalids and aged 
who need care. Ideal surroundin % Address 
for terms Alice Gates Bugbee,M.D. Tel. 241. 


Hotels and Resorts 
CONNECTICUT 


Wayside Inn NEW MILFORD, _ 


Litchfield Co., Conn. 
The foothills of the Berkshires. 


A restful 
eee for tired people. Good food and a com- 
ortable home. 


2 hours from New York. Book- 
let A. MRS. J. 


E. CASTLE, Proprietor. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The HAMILTON “* 45" 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A Select Family and Transient Hotel | 














Ideal Location. Modern appointments 
and Home-like. Good table. American 
plan. Rates reasonable: special rates for 
a prolonged stay. Booklet 

IRVING O. BALL, Proprietor. 





MASSACHUSETTS _~ 
HOTEL PURITAN 


Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
THE DISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 
Globe Trotters call the Puritan one of 
the most homelike hotels in the a | 





Your inquiries gladly answered 
O7-CostelloMgr and -t; boonict mbiled = 











If You Are Tired or Need a Change 


you cannot fea amore comfortable place in 
New England than 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


It affords all the comforts of 
home without extravagance. 








HE Kirkwood 


On Camden Heights 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
OPEN JAN. TO MAY 
18-hole Golf, Riding, Climate 
T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ 








Real Estate 
AR IZONA 


An IrrigatedGarden 


Under the great Roosevelt Dam in the 


Salt River Valley, Arizona 


will make you a fine living and steady profits. 
Ten to tw a acres enough. Moderate cost, 
easy terms. Raise dates, oranges, grapefruit, 
lemons, lettuce, early vegetables, cotton, al- 
falfa, grains, sorghums, poultry, live stock, 

and dairy products. Write for free folder. 

C. L. Seagraves, Supervisor of Agriculture, 
Santa Fe Ry., 962 Railway Exchange,Chicago, 
or a letter to Chamber of Commerce, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, will bring you full information. 

















Property Wanted 
to Lease 


Wanted ‘2.'scs’ Small School 


Address, with particulars, 3,147, Cutiook. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


BOOKS on Re 











vedigrees, genealogies, and 
coats-of-arms. Every Anglo-Saxon and Celtic 
name. Kindly inquire for particulars. Chas. 
A. O’Connor, 21 Spruce St., New York City. 

STORIES, poses, plays, ete. .are wanted for 
mam ubmit MSS. or write Literary 
3ureau, 325, Hannibal, Mo. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INVENTIONS wanted. Cash or royalty for 
ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 217,5t.Louis,Mo. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS| 


COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
hand-colored, sent on approval. ‘The line is 
best known for its distinctive verses. Dis- 
counts to those selling among friends. Jessie A. 
MeNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


WHIFF from the Maine woods. Pretty 
covered real fir balsam pillow, size 12’ x 16’’, 
$1 by parcel post. Mrs. Wallace A. W eston, 
Madison, Me. 

CHRISTMAS cards with envelopes. 
tic, unique. 50c. assortments, ten 5c. cards. 
$1 assortments, ten 5c. and five lvc. cards. 
Send money with order. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Rowe Publishing Co., Oneonta, N. Y. 


LADIES’ PURE LINEN hend: embroidered 
handkerchiefs on white or colored linens 
with colored threads interwoven forming the 
borders. Six different patterns in box for 
Christmas gift, $6. Order to-day. The Irish 
Linen Company, Davenport, Iowa. 

GREETING cards designed by Ernst 
Jonson. Brilliant bits of color recalling the 
illuminator’s art of long ago. Send for sam- 

le. Discounts on 25. Ernst Jonson, 551 

oylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Artis- 





DUPLICATING DEVICES | 


we: MODERN ” DUPLICATOR.—A business 
getter. $2.25 up. 50 to 75 copies from pen, 
pencil, typewriter. No glue or gelatine. 
40,000 firms use it. From dealers or on 10 
days’ trial from_us. You need one. Write 
for free booklet BL. Durkin, Reeves & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








LANTERN SLIDES 


LANTERN slides made and colored. High- 
est grade work. 25 years’ experience. Edward 
Van Altena, 6 East 39th 8t., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


Business| Situations | 

RAILWAY traflic inspectors earn from 

$110 to $200 per month and expenses. Travel 
esired. Unlimited advancement. No age 

limit. We train you. Positions furnished under 
guarantee. Write fur booklet C M27. Standard 
Business Training Institute, Butfalo, N. Y. 

WRITE phstoplags: $25-$300 paid anyone 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary ; 
complete outline free. Producers League, 
438, St. Louis. 

EMBROIDERERS on infants’ silks and 
flannels. Work sent out of town. Barringer, 
29 East 31st St., New York City. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

DIETITIANS, superintendents, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, matrons, house- 
keepers, social workers, and secretaries. 
Miss Richards, eo -¥ % East Side Box 5, 
Boston, Fridays, 11 to 1, 16 Jackson Hall, 
Trinity Court. Address P rovidence. 

PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer 
and employee: housekeepers, matrons, gov- 
ernesses, sec retaries, dietitians, attendants, 
mother’s helpers. 51 Trowbridge St., Cam: 
bridge, Mass. 

MOTHER’S helper, by January 15. White, 
retined, educated Protestant. Care of four- 
year-old boy, help with upstairs work: no 
1eavy cleaning. Must be good sewer. State 
age, experience, references, and wages. Mrs. 
W. C. Hesse, Jr. Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 

RESPONSIBLE woman to assist mother 
with household duties, including simple cook- 
ing, in cultivated home. Address G. B., 19 
Hobart Road, Summit, N. J. 

TWO young girls, preferably sisters or 
friends, to run Ford car, do light housework, 
and make themseives *generally useful in 
country home. No cooking or laundry. Ad- 
dress Box 58, Radnor, Pa. 

WANTED—Companion- -chauffeuse to semi- 
invalid. ry 4 table, cheerful, educated. Ref- 
erences. ? The Colonial Hotel, 11th and 
Spruce Sts., pili Pa. 


Teachers and Covernesses 

WANTED- Competent teachers for public 
and private schools. Calls coming every day. 
Send for circulars, Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany, N. Y. 

TEACHERS WANTED, men and women, 
for all departments of colleges and schools. 
Immediate and future vacancies. The Inter- 
state Teachers’ Agency, 717 Macheca Build- 
ing, New Orleans, “La. 

WANTED—Experienced English nursery 
governess to care for little girl six years old 
at Rochester, N. Y. Best references required. 
9,196, Outlook. 

_CHILD’s nurse-governess. 
tion. Two small children. 
paid to 
thoroughly understands physical care. di- 
recting play, and early imstruction. State 
experience, salary received, references. Mrs. 
Stephens, Box: 187, Auburn, Pa. 

GOVERNESS wanted, to take charge of 
boy 8 years old. Teach ’Frene h, music, and 
assist with school lessons. State age, nation- 
ality, and experience. Must have good refer- 
ences. Fine position for the right one. 
Whitman, P. O. Box 34, Station O, New York. 

HOPKINS’ Educational Agency, 507 Fifth 
Ave. Governesses, nurses, housekeepers, 
dietitians, teachers, companions, secretaries, 
attendants. 

WANTED—Teachers all subjects. Good 
vacancies in schools and colleges. Interna- 
tional Musical and Educational Agency, Car- 
negie Hall, N. 

BIG demand for teachers for emergency 
vacancies. Ernest Olp, Steger Bldg., Chicago. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 


CHURCH or school secretary position 
wanted by young woman of refinement. 
9,276, Outlook. 

POSITION wanted by woman of unusual 
executive ability as social sccreta ary, account- 
ant, or chaperon. Visiting only. 9,277, Outlook. 

SECRETARY -stenographer, experienced 
educational work, desires responsible posi- 
tion. References. 9,357, Outlook. 








Country loca- 
Excellent salary 
entlewoman who loves children, 
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if 7 Ara ~~ on oe, — (+4 ”° 
° CSP ESOS ENE ROE ORR EK) NOT AT HOME 
' 7 . 
R ~ Ns | speswerct Bok, in his recently published 
¥ ‘ autobiography, tells this story of the : 
NY ° “t author of “ Alice in Wonderland,” “ Lewis | 
ry ours an ruises re Carroll,” otherwise C. L. Dodgson, from | : 
2 iY whom he sought a series of articles. A{ter | 
y difficulty (for the author led ; 
) ‘ . : ° & great difficulty (1 doa 
| SOUTH AMERICA Including the best there is to see in South America y secluded life at Oxford and rarely admitted | 
i A Cruise—Tour and the celebrated trip over the Andes. Down rf any one into his confidence), Mr. Bok Was 
(\ January 29th the West coast on the luxurious Pacific Line ) introduced to the Rev. Charles L. Doig- 
MV 70 days—$2200 up steamer “ Ebro”—up the East coast via the Lam- MV son, a tutor in mathematics. 
Py port & Holt Line. Seventy days of pleasure on oS “You are quite in error,” said the 
S land and sea. An extended program of sight- oO mathematician, when Mr. Bok had stated : 
e e e . oe rd b “ 4 ? 
x seeing in all the principal cities of South America. x his errand. “ You are not speaking to the ; 
) ) person you think you are addressing. 
“ » ” - 
MV WEST INDIES January 15th, S.S. Ulua; February 19th, S. S. V Pe a a mae _ Dodgson,” ex- 
ve . . 
*) Cruises Toloa, of the Great White Fleet. These new fe) Se Te. Be, SS Fen we net 
} steamers, built for cruising in the tropics, offer the C) Lewis Carroll ;’ that you did not write 
% 23 days under os ’ f liner. Visit if : San he ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ ?” 
(| Tropical skies com °P e A, oo Kin . “Cin bal Pz _ a For an answer the tutor rose, went into ( 
¥, $450 up tiago, Port Antonio, Kingston, Cristobal, Panama My) another room, and returned with a book ‘ 
6 Canal, Port Limon, San Jose and Havana. S which he handed to Bok. “That is my 
Mm ¢ rm book,” he said simply. It was entitled 
X Tours Honolulu, Japan, Manchuria, North and South iy “An Elementary Treatise on Determi- 
| To the ORIENT China and the Philippine Islands. Sailing from | nants,” by C. L. Dodgson. It was a copy of ’ 
v, ancouver January | 3; from San Francisco January M) the book which he had sent to Queen : 
d 24, February 5 and 20, March 16, April 2 and 30, | Victoria when she requested a personal ‘ 
Me May 28 and June 25 ; from Seattle March | |. Small y copy of the famous story. e ] 
: : : f oars i ? 
x parties under personal escort. Write for details. x As I said in the beginning,” continued ( 
‘“ a Mr. Dodgson, “ you are in error. You are t 
, . pd S ’ 
{| CALIFORNIA and Conducted tours leaving each week from the {J not speaking to ‘ Lewis Carroll. I 
ra) FLORIDA Tour middle of January throughout the winter to Cali- re) And nothing that Mr. Bok could say or ‘ 
nm — . . a . m do, despite the fact that he expended two ] 
oO ornia and Florida. Stopover privilege enabling fo) co P . | 
4 a rar : . 4 ours in the effort, could break down this ] 
x individuals to return independently or with a later is one ; 
? tour. Write for details. y 
£ , 
S A E GC % 
: MERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY | | NEWLY FOUND ANCIENT 
fe) o € 
x x DWELLINGS 
65 Broadway New York A ‘ 
¥ , N Ews despatches from Denver record the y 
————— ene discovery of prehistoric ruins of two ( 
v7, ww . . . " 
ome Hw INTERNATIONAL BANKING, SHIPPING TRAVEL AND FOREIGN TRADE BSX) eliff-dwelling settlements in a canyon west PP 
of the junction of the Yamoa and Green r 
Rivers, in a remote section of the north- I 
. western corner of Colorado, as reported to n 
He S Worth Ki- Professor Jean A. Jeancon, agent of the y 
United States Bureau of Ethnology. 
Little Tim—counterpart of thou- James Loftus, ranchman, of Youghai, 
: P ‘ indi a 
sands of helpless little children, Colorado, brought word of the findings, 
shh ent onto tenet lin together with a detailed description of the p 
li P h 88 Le ruins. Discoveries of incalculable value e 
to live against the savage attacks to science and history have been made 
which tuberculosis makes upon in the ruins, according to Professor 
his frail little body. If we fail Jeancon. 
him—but we must not fail. _ Homesteaders’ curiosity aroused by the 
He’s worth saving. ancient and peculiar canyon walls and ove-- 
hanging ledges, partially eclipsed by the 
“long, deep opening, resembling a great 
ary of lips, with flat, stone-colored teeth, 
ed Loftus to make an investigation of the 
ruins, he said to-day. h 
In the rooms he declared he found et 
: . , wi kets fi ri ared i 
Each penny Christmas Seal you buy provides added strength to your local and national t — be » * —* le rs — y At 4 te : 
tuberculosis associations in their fight against this preventable and curable disease. het rm Se ee see an 
one of the rooms. Pieces of pottery and ti 
NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSN., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York baked clay were littered about the floor of ir 
____— the houses. sl 
~ —____— M 
SITUATIONS WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED in 
; a Companions and Domestic Helpers ie 
. Business Situations Companions and Domestic Helpers Companions and Domestic Helpers COMPANION, secretary. Twelve years’ SU 
FIRST-class_ dressmaker snd_ seamstress REFINED middle-aged woman desires POSITION of dignity and trust desired by ] city reference. Would travel. Interview ot 
would like private residence or institutional position as companion-secretary. Capable of | cultured, versatile, ambitious woman, excep- | requested. Free after Dec. 15. 9,273, Outlook. 
position for the winter. 9,251, Outlook. wanaging household. 9,252, Outlook. tionally experienced and ao in ——. Ms m 
CULTURED lady would ch vision of } hold, e and training o 
Companions and Domestic Helpers girl in New York "Che se ‘would ense for children, ahepelen, chaperoning, etc. Would ___MISCELLAN EOUS ™ - 
POSITION as companion, ‘chaperon in | semi-invalid going to California for the | accompany lady South or as companion to MISS Guthman, New York shopper, wi! u 
girls’ school, or managing housekeeper by | Winter. 9,253, Outlook. one living in hotel. 9,272, Outlook. send things on approval. No samples. Kefer- l 
woman of refinement. 9,198, Outlook. MIDDLE-aged lady wishes position as WANTED—Young woman, college gradu- ences. 309 West oan Bt. : , Wi 
COMPANION - housekeeper. Take entire | managing housekeeper, useful companion, | ate, professional training and experience, | .GRAPHOLOGY. Interesting character S: 
charge of apartment or house. References. | Or charge of child. References. P. O. Box | capable, reliable, best references, eager for | Study. Complete analysis of dwriting 6 
9,237, Outlook. 239, Rosemont, Pa. normal, wholesome family life, desires posi- | Made for $5. 9,249, Outlook. a pi 
LADY, a Virginian, desires position as MANAGING housekeeper for elderly cou- | tion in home. Willing to make herself gen- HOW to become a member of DISCOV: 
companion for young woman or for elderly | ple where companionship will be appreciated, | erally useful. Suburban New York preferred. ERED GEMS. Price 10 cents. Discover 
or invelig one & refined Christian home of oe in 7 _— a child needs loveand care. | 9,269, Outlook. ey yee ms Sh Agency 
means. Best of references given and asked. | 9,275, Outlook. ME) —C 7 M. W. Wightman ‘o. Shopping Agency. 
Address Miss K., P. 0. Box 117, Fastville, Va. | NURSE, graduate, healthy, strong, will- eamcaiin iemantiaeier established 1885. No charge; prompt delivery 
EXCEPTIONAL musician. cultured, well- | ing, desires position’ to go to warm climate | Jess home or similar field requiring intelli- | 44 West 22d St., New York. . " 
read young lady of artistic tastes desires | for winter months. Will go anywhere. 9,274, ence, experience. Resident or visiting. WANTED-—Young women to take niné of 
position as companion, social secretary, or | Outlook. Sastern States, Washington preferred. So- | months’ course in training for the care © M 
governess. Preferably in or suburbs of New HOUSEKEEPER desires care of home and | cial, business references exchanged. 9.260, hronic and convalescent invalids. Address , 
York. 9,271, Outlook. children; any section. Excellent references. | Outlook. F. E. Parker Home, New Brunswick, N. J. bu 
YOUNG lady student desires position as | 9,268, Outlook. CHAPERON—Trayeled woman, refined, HOME for CHILDREN deviating from 
companion in physician’s family—no chil- | CULTURED gentlewoman will act as visit- ]| going to California in December, will chap- | NORMAL. Teacher of experience has oper 
dren. Two days a free for study. Mod- | ing reader-companion or chaperon two or] eron children or others. References ex- ing for few children deviating from normi 
erate compensation. New York City only. | three hours a day. Highest credentials. | changed. E. W., 162 Croton Ave., Ossining, | in her country home. Ages 7 to 12. comes 
9,259, Outlook. 9,238, Outlook. N. Y. ionship of her two little boys. 9,278, Outlook: 
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BY THE WAY 


HOOTING over the heads of an enemy is 

said to be responsible for some of, the 
great waste of ammunition in warfare ; 
this often resulis from the involuntary 
raising of the gun as the excited soldier 
jerks the trigger instead of “squeezing 
it off.” An American army officer has in- 
vented what is called a relaxing trigger to 
insure better marksmanship. The new 
trigger is pulled clear back, and then, after 
the pressure on it ceases, it moves forward 
and fires the gun automatically. 

Johnny Smith had got into his first pair 
of long “ pants,” an exchange says, and 
fel his new importance. He answered a 
ring at the door. “ Is Mr. Smith in?” in- 
quired the stranger. “I am Mr. Smith,” 
Johnny announced without a smile. 

The exportation of locomotives and steel 
rails furnishes an interesting indication of 
the trend of reviving trade. In September, 
according to the “ Railway Age,” in a total 
of 154 locomotives bought, France took the 
largest number, and was followed by Italy, 
Cuba, China, and Spain. Of rails, Cuba took 
the greatest amount, and was followed 
by Canada, Brazil, French Africa, and 
Sweden. Of freight cars, the largest num- 
ber were bought by France, while Poland, 
Mexico, Cuba, and Italy followed in the 
order named. 

A reader of The Outlook vouches for 
this juvenile. reflection upon the higher 
education: The young uncle had just re- 
turned from college on a vacation and 
was telling his very small niece about 
Central Park. “Some day,” he said, 
“unele will take you there and you shall 
ride on one of the little donkeys.” “ But, 
Unele Harry, what .is a donkey? You 
must tell me. I’ve never been to college, 
you know.” 





From Caleutta a subscriber sends an 
advertisement clipped from an Allahabad 
paper, which he says furnishes an inter- 
esting comment on Indian family life : 


Wantep—A BripreGroom for my elder 
daughter ; comely, loving of disposition ; mar- 
riage would, Bhagavan willing, be celebrated 
in the coming Voisakh. Gentlemen. . . will- 
ing to join my brother-in-law and myself on 
Shri Rameshwar Pilgrimage in January 1921 
are invited to correspond, together with horo- 
scopes of their boys of age 14-16 years. 





Unusual prosperity as ‘a result of the 
high price of cotton was responsible, ac- 
cording to the New York “Times,” for a 
little mixup in the plans of Sambo and 
Mandy. They had both saved money, and 
finally each concluded to spend some of it 
in a present to the other. “Ah’s goin’ 
shoppin’ !”” Sambo announced one morning. 
Mandy followed at noon. They shopped 
independently and returned in triumph at 
supper. Each one had a surprise for the 
other, which neither would divulge till the 
morning. Daylight brought their surprises 

—together. ‘T'wo big furniture vans backed 

up to the two-room cabin, and from each 
was brought forth a shiny upright piano ! 
Sambo and Mandy had each bought a 
piano and paid cash for it. 

“ Topsy-turvy ” pronunciations : 

“The Mexican guide was taking a party 
of American tourists around the City of 
Mexico. He was explaining about a school 
vuilding when the scholars came trooping 
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NERVE CONTROL of the ORGANS OF ELIMINATION” 


How Constipation Follows a Derange- 
ment of the Mechanism, and How 


It can Most Effectually be Relieved 


T the rear of the abdomen lies 
a great “ plexus” or nerve 
center that works in a manner simi- 
lar to a telephone central switch- 
board. It receives messages from 
nerves in various regions of the 
body and transmits them to minor 
nerve centers or “ ganglia,” which 
directly act on the muscles to be 
stimulated. Its principal function 
is to keep in operation various 
mechanical processes, of which the 
most important is the proper elimi- 
nation of food waste. 


The presence of food waste in the 
colon ready for discharge causes a 
message to pass to this plexus. The 
plexus immediately forwards this 
message on to the smaller nerve 
centers which directly control the 
muscles of elimination in the walls 
of the colon. 


Constipation results from failure of 
the colon muscles to respond to 
orders. These muscles may fail 
because the waste matter in the 
colon is hard and dry, or because 
of reaction from over-stimulation 
created by salts, pills, castor-oil, 
mineral waters, etc. They are 
“tired out’? and unable to re- 
spond—just as a jaded horse can 
no longer respond to the whip. 


Nujol, unlike cathartics, works only 
on the waste matter and not on 
the system. It does not stimulate 
or harm, and therefore is the safe 
and rational treatment for constipa- 
tion. Nujol simply softens the food 
waste and keeps it at the proper 
consistency, making it easy for the 
muscles to pass it from the body 
in their normal way. In the same 
process it relieves the nerves of 
over-exertion and enables them 
to rest. 


Nujol actually prevents constipa- 
tion because it helps nature maintain 
easy, thorough bowel evacuation 
at regular intervals—the healthiest 
habit in the world. It does not 
cause nausea or griping, nor inter- 
fere with the day’s work or play. 


Nujol is absolutely harmless and 
pleasant to take. T'ry it. 


Sold by all druggists, in sealed bottles, 
bearing the Nujol trade mark 


Mail coupon for booklet ‘‘ Constipation—Auto- 
Intoxication in Adults,’’ to Nujol Laboratories, 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Room 703, 44 Beaver 
Street, New York. (In Canada, address Nujol, 
22 St. Frangois Xavier St., Montreal.) 


Piel ddtnceimitdaczavdidemakeienteiuialeen 


* In succeeding issues of this publication will appear other articles on the eimination 
of food waste, based upon the conclusions of leading medical authorities. 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 
The Practical Gift 


No gift quite so embodies the true spirit of Christmas 
giving as the gift of McCutcheon’s Pure Linen 
Handkerchiefs. 


' Whether of sheerest Linen with exquisite handmade 
Reg. Trade Mark ~Atmenian lace, simple Irish embroidery or of sub- 

stantial masculine plainness, all show that pleasing com- 
bination of beauty and practicality so essential to the Christmas Gift. 


Pure Linen Handkerchiefs 
$2.00 each 


For Men— 

1-2-3 Hemstitched designs on an 
extra fine quality of Linen with 
woven cords and tapes. 





















For Women— 

4- A charming bit of hand em- 
broidery with the characteristic 
Madeiran scalloped edge. 5- An 
exquisite Spanish design. 6- Hand 
embroidered and edged with real 
Armenian lace. 
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Pure Linen Handkerchiefs 
75c. each 


Of exceptional quality and fineness 
of workmanship. 


For Women— 

7-8-9 Irish Hand-embroidered and 
hemstitched on a fine quality of 
Linen. 
Men’s Hemmed— 


10-11-12 Particularly pleasing and 
acceptable are these plain hemmed 
models with woven cords and tapes. 


Orders by mail receive our prompt 
and careful attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
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Fifth Avenue 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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out. He exclaimed: ‘There they are now 
q9 99 


—my old college chumps ! 

“An office manager, noticing several 
desks out of line, said, ‘Please move u) 
that desk—it is out-of aligament.’ ” 

“The Bishop was to lecture at the Methi- 
odist Church. The local paper was advised 
over the phone to announce his coming 
and that he would give his famous lecture, 
‘The Life That Now Is.’ The editor 
blazoned it forth generously as ‘The Wife 
That Now Is.’” 

* Our window-cleaner remarked : ‘ Well, 
I’m glad to see the snow on the ground. 
There has been too much humility in the 
air lately.’”’ 

“A maid in our dormitory in college, 
when asked whether she had any objection 
to the girls doing a certain thing, replied, 
‘Oh, no; it’s immature to me.’ ” 

“A colored minister in Oklahoma was 
recently asked by one of his parishioners : 
‘Say, Reverend, what does you-all mean 
by dat Plague of Nations?” 

“Tn the optician’s store: ‘I'd like to see 
some of those bi-vocal lenses.’ ” 

“Speaking of the Roman Catholic Church, 
a neighbor remarked, ‘I'd love to go to 
Rome an.) see the Vacuum.’”’ 

The above paragraph is matched by this : 

“¢ Mother, why don’t we have a back- 
room cleaner, to save the sweeping asked 
the thoughtful little daughter.” 





John Pollard, member of the Federal 
Trade Commission, was brought up in 
Virginia in a district where real live bears 
still roam the woods. In this neighbor- 
hood, he said recently, there once lived 
an old fellow whose wife made his life mis- 
erable. It was her custom to bounce skil- 
lets, pieces of stovepipe, and scantlings off 
the old man’s head when a dispute arose 
between them. One day a neighbor rushed 
into the old man’s yard and cried: “ Jim, 
hurry down in the pasture ; your wife is in 
a fight with a bear!” “ Not on your life,” 
Jim replied, pulling at the stem of his corn- 
cob pipe ; “ that bear got himself into that 
fight and he can get out the best way he 
can.” 





The following examples of reckless 
grammar are submitted by subscribers : 

“Tf I'd ’a’ knowed you wuz a-goin’ to 
went, I’d uv camed down and sawed you 
off.” 

“The teacher had written the sen- 
tence, ‘ You hadn’t ought to go.’ The chil- 
dren must correct it and tell why they had 
made the change. A little girl corrected the 
sentence and wrote after it: ‘ Reason— you 
hadn't ought to use “had” with ought.’” 

A Southerner and a Northerner were 
amusing themselves with a comparison of 
the provincialisms of their respective sec- 
tions. Said one to the other: 

“You know Mark Twain says that if he 
hears a man say, * You hadn’t ought to have 

one,’ he knows that person to be of the 

North, and that if he hears another say, 
‘You ought not to have went,’ he knows 
the speaker to be a Southerner ; and that 
he further knows any individual to be of 
mixed parentage if he says, ‘ You jadnt 
ought to have went.’”’ 

After a moment of perplexity, with sud- 
den comprehension the friend smilingly 
replied : ; 

“ Oh, yes, I see—of course a body hadn't 
ought to say ‘ have went.’ ” . 
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EXTRA! EXTRA! LAST CHANCE! 


This is the Final Appearance of this Fourteen 


Months’ Offer in The Outlook this Year 


JOHN MARTIN'S BOOK ith citi tine wo to 
IS THE VERY BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR A CHILD 
IN ALL AMERICA TO-DAY 


It is a brand new gift book every month 

It is a mother’s constant resource 

It ineuleates good taste and refinement 

It exalts honor, fearlessness, and patriotism 

An interested acquaintance with its contents 
is a liberal education 

Tt makes for fun and happiness now 

Its influence will last a lifetime 


An American Institution for Childhood, John Martin’s 


Book is Endorsed and Supported by Thoughtful 
Parents and Teachers 


ITS REGULAR PRICE PER YEAR IS $4.00 
(Canadian and Foreign, $4.50) 

WITH INFLEXIBLE IDEALS WHICH 

VERY IDEALS YOU STAND FOR 


A MAGAZINE 
THE 


AhK 


Will the little bears in your house 
on Christmas morning be gay with 
hope realized, or will they be dis- 


solved in disappointment because 
they have looked in vain for 


John Martin’s Book on 





their tree? 





<e 
SPECIAL OFFER TO THOSE USING THIS COUPON 








A YEAR ROUND | FOURTEEN MONTHS for $4.00 


: STMAS GIF" ‘i . 
CHRISTMA GIFT JOHN MARTIN This offer expires December 31st, 1920 
that 128 West 58th St., New York and is for new subscribers only 
I am interested in your SPECIAL OFFER. Attached you wil: 
| find 54.00 (Canada S4.50) for Fourteen Months’ Subscription to 
| John Martin’s Book (The Child’s Magazine) which please send to 


Companions happily 
Instructs merrily 
Inspires wholesomely 





Child’s Name 


A Charming Christmas Card | 

and a merry Introduction Letter | Street.......ccscesceccccesccceecs City 
from John Martin himself will | 

be sent to all new little 
ber friends 


CHRISTMAS 


IS COMING 


subscri- | . : 
Donor’s Name 
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Your Suggestion Window 


illed with beautiful Silver-universally treasured 

because it so fittingly suggests the useful, endur- 

ing loveliness of that happy spirit which makes 
Christmas the most looked-forward-to » day of the 
year. Visit that Silver window. [twill hel p you to solve 
the e\ er-perplexing problem of What shal | my gift Se- 
lections be? There you will find the Tea Service mother 
has so long admired- a Vanity Case, perhaps, for sister 
Julia-a Smoking Set for brother Tom. And for good old 
dad- something especialh ly choice which will bring into 
his eyes the élisten of that wonder look we all so love 
to see. Yes, why not make this your Silver Christmas? 


‘GORHAM STERLING SILVERWARE 


© is sold by leading jewelers everywhere ase 


THE GORHAM COMPANY Silversmiths & Goldsmiths NEW YORK 


WORKS PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK 
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